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PREFACE 


T he purpose of this manual is to integrate survivability into the over¬ 
all AirLand battle structure. Survivability doctrine addresses when, 
where, and how fighting and protective battlefield positions are prepared 
for individual soldiers, troop units, vehicles, weapons, and equipment. This 
manual implements survivability tactics for all branches of the combined 
arms team. 

Battlefield survival critically depends on the quality of protection afforded 
by the positions. The full spectrum of survivability encompasses planning 
and locating position sites, designing adequate overhead cover, analyzing 
terrain conditions and construction materials, selecting excavation 
methods, and countering the effects of direct and indirect fire weapons. 

This manual is intended for engineer commanders, noncommissioned 
officers, and staff officers who support and advise the combined arms team, 
as well as combat arms commanders and staff officers who establish 
priorities, allocate resources, and integrate combat engineer support. 

The proponent of this publication is the US Army Engineer School. Submit 
changes for improving this publication on DA Form 2028 (Recommended 
Changes to Publications and Blank Forms) and forward it directly to 
Commandant, US Army Engineer School, ATTN: ATZA-TD-P, Fort 
Bel voir, VA 22060-5291. 

Unless otherwise stated, whenever the masculine or feminine gender is 
used, both men and women are included. 
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CHAPTER 1 

SURVIVABILITY ON THE BATTLEFIELD 





'\V-. 




T ha concept of survivability on Air Land battlefield 
^ L n cl udus all aspects of piotectir r per&on me], weapons, 

- , y^ and eupplieB wb il * h i m u Itar.coijsl y deceiving the enemy. The 

^pt.Tun 1 ViBtrlr^fiald rarjijirfis cnrmnanfi?™ to kmnv sdl surv in¬ 
ability tactics availablH iricludog building a good defense 

CtnpJoyi "SK FKitiLLi’-nl [mi-vv-UJ-U'ii Lj L± Hill ft' Cut'lMal cJnS^t-p- 


tior, an J camouflage; and constructing Ugh-in# and pro¬ 
tective f'(]«itiiuji& for Luth null v [dun i-s »od vijiLp-iueiu;. The 
vrorth of^urvivakiliLy positions b&s teen proven throughout 
history. .frotoctivE construction m the iorm of fighting 1 ard 
protective positions by itself Carnot ebmiaatevulnerability 
on [he modem battlefield- It can, licwever. linn it perHonn**] 
ant equipment .usses by reducing exposure* in Threat 
acciulsition, targeting, &iB engagement. Protective con- 

uiriiciLiun iiiij cenfidemw to A«lflterH in Ig In ting posi¬ 

tion h io use ilieir wtapun&.or weapons system, more effec¬ 
tively. This chapter discuGiea basic survivab-.hiy doctrine. 
Threat doctrine, and the red a :nf Llic United Staiee (Ufl) 


forces on the AirTj^mi htiiLluficld., 


THE AIRLAND BATTLEFIELD 


The purpose of military operations in the next battle is to win. To achieve success, our forces 
must gain the initiative, deploy in depth, and stress agility and synchronization of activities and 
functions. Such an approach will prevent the enemy from freely maneuvering forces in depth to 
reinforce an attack, build up a defense, or counterattack. In the next fast-paced battle, our forces 
must protect themselves as never before from a wide range of highly technical weapons systems. 
Thus, in both the offense and defense, we will have to be ever-conscious of the enemy's ability to 
detect, engage, and destroy us. Careful planning and diligent work will enhance our ability to 
survive. 

Survivability doctrine addresses five major points significant to the AirLand battlefield: 

1. Maneuver units have primary responsibility to develop, position, and begin building their own 
positions. 

2. The engineer's ultimate role in survivability is set by the maneuver commander controlling 
engineer resources. 

3. Based on those resources, engineer support will supplement units as determined by the 
supported commander's priorities. 
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4. Engineer support will concentrate on missions requiring unique engineer skills or equipment. 

5. Survivability measures begin with using all available concealment and natural cover, followed 
by simple digging and constructing fighting and protective positions. As time and the tactical 
situation permit, these positions are improved. 

The following AirLand battle conditions will shape our protection and survivability efforts: 


• 

• The need to win at the forward line of our own troops (FLOT), conduct deep battle 
operations, and overcome threats in the rear area. 

• The use of effective firepower and decisive maneuver. 

• The existence of a nonlinear battlefield resulting from dissolution of battle lines and areas 
due to maneuvering, and rapid dispersion from areas of nuclear and chemical weapons 
effects. 

• Coordinated air/ground operations involving frequent movement by friendly troops. 

• Proliferation of nuclear and chemical tactical weaponry. 

• Active reconnaissance, surveillance, and target acquisition efforts through visual, remote 
sensing radar, and tactical radio direction finding procedures. 

• Reliance on electronic warfare as a combat multiplier. 

THE THREAT 

During the next battle, US forces are likely to encounter or work with nations of widely diverse 
political systems, economic capabilities, cultures, and armies. Whether the battle is with Warsaw 
Pact or Third World countries, US forces will be exposed to Soviet-style weaponry and tactics. 
The following outline of Threat tactics and battle priorities provides a key to understanding 
survivability requirements for US forces. (See Field Manuals (FMs) 100-2-1, 100-2-2, and 100- 
2-3 for more detailed information.) 

DIRECT FIRE WEAPONS 

The opposing Threat is an offensively-oriented force that uses massive amounts of firepower to 
enhance the maneuverability, mobility, agility, and shock of its weaponry. It seeks to identify 
and exploit weak points from the front to the rear of enemy formations. The tank is the Threat's 
primary ground combat weapon, supplemented by armored personnel carriers (APCs) and other 
armored fighting vehicles. Large mechanized formations are used to attack in echelons, with 
large amounts of supporting suppressive direct and indirect fire. To achieve surprise, Threat 
forces train to operate in all types of terrain and during inclement weather. Threat force 
commanders train for three types of offensive action: the attack against a defending enemy, the 
meeting engagement, and the pursuit. 

The Attack Against a Defending Enemy 

Threat forces concentrate their attack at a weak point in the enemy's defensive formation. Threat 
doctrine emphasizes three basic forms of maneuver when attacking a defending force: 
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envelopment, frontal attack, and flank attack. Penetration of enemy defenses is the ultimate 
objective in all three operations. The Threat force uses echeloned forces in this effort, and their 
goal is to fight through to the enemy rear and pursue retreating forces. 

Threat attacks of strongly-defended positions will usually have a heavy air and artillery 
preparation. As this preparation is lifted and shifted to the depths of the enemy, advance guard 
units conduct operations to test the strength of the remaining defenders. Critical targets are 
reduced by artillery or by ground attacks conducted by advancing armor-heavy main forces. 
These forces attack from the march unless they are forced to deploy into attack formations by 
either the defending force or terrain conditions. The Threat seeks to overwhelm its enemy by 
simultaneously attacking as many weak points as possible. If weak points cannot be found, the 
Threat deploys into concentrated attack formations, usually organized into two echelons and a 
small reserve. These formations are initially dispersed to limit nuclear destruction, but are 
concentrated enough to meet offensive norms for attack. The Threat attacks defensive positions 
in a column formation and continues the attack into depths of the defense. Threat regimental 
artillery directly supports battalions, companies, and platoons for the duration of the engagement. 

United States Forces 

United States defending forces conduct extensive survivability operations during an enemy 
attack. Preliminary activities include deliberate position construction and hardening for both 
weapons and command and supply positions. Alternate and supplementary positions are also 
located and prepared if time allows. Finally, covered routes between these positions are selected, 
and camouflage of all structures is accomplished. 

The Meeting Engagement 

The meeting engagement is the type of offensive action most preferred by Threat forces. It relies 
on a standard battle drill executed from the march using combined arms forces and attached 
artillery support. Threat doctrine stresses rapid maneuver of forces and attacking while its enemy 
is on the march—not when it is in a prepared defense. Attacking a defending enemy requires 
superiority of forces—a requirement the Threat seeks to avoid. 

The meeting engagement begins as the Threat advance guard of a combined arms force makes 
contact with the enemy advancing force. As soon as contact is made, the Threat battle drill 
begins. When possible, the main Threat force maneuvers its advance guard to a flank and attacks. 
This preliminary maneuver is supported by a barrage from the Threat force organic artillery 
which has deployed at the first sign of contact. The Threat force then makes a quick flank or 
frontal attack on enemy forces as they advance support their engaged advancing forces. 

Upon withdrawal from contact and as the enemy force reacts to the flank attack, the Threat 
reconnaissance force continues its advance. This tactic then relies on the elements of surprise and 
shock for success. The Threat seeks to disable the enemy force along the depth of the enemy's 
formation. 
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United States Forces 

When US forces are involved in a meeting engagement, survivability operations are needed, but 
not as much as in the deliberate defense. Hastily prepared fighting and protective positions are 
essential but will often be prepared without engineer assistance or equipment. Maneuver units 
must also use natural terrain for fighting and protective positions. 

The Pursuit 

The pursuit of retreating forces by a Threat advancing force takes place as leading echelons 
bypass strongpoints and heavy engagements and allow following echelons to take up the fight. 
After any penetration is achieved, Threat doctrine calls for an aggressive pursuit and drive into 
the enemy rear area. This often leaves encircled and bypassed units for follow-on echelon forces 
to destroy. 


United States Forces 

Survivability in retrograde operations or during pursuit by the Threat force presents a significant 
challenge to the survivability planner. During retrograde operations, protective positions—both 
within the delay and fallback locations—are required for the delaying force. Company-size delay 
and fall back fighting and protective positions are most often prepared. Planning and preparing 
the positions requires knowledge of withdrawal routes and sequence. 

INDIRECT FIRE WEAPONS 

Threat commanders want to achieve precise levels of destruction through implementation of the 
rolling barrage, concentrated fire, or a combination of the two. Combined with tactical air strikes 
and fires from direct fire weapons, these destruction levels are- 


• 

• Harassment with 10 percent loss of personnel and equipment; organizational structure is 
retained. 

• Neutralization with 25 to 30 percent destruction of personnel and equipment; 
effectiveness is seriously limited. 

• Total destruction with 50 percent or more destruction of personnel and equipment. 

The Threat can plan for the total destruction of a strongpoint by delivering up to 200 rounds of 
artillery, or 320 rounds from their medium rocket launcher, per 100 meter square. Thus, the 
Threat force attacks with a full complement of direct and indirect fire weapons when targets of 
opportunity arise or when the tactical situation permits. 

United States Forces 

To survive against this tremendous indirect fire threat, US forces must counter the physical 
effects of indirect fire, such as fragmentation and blast. Protection from these effects creates a 
large demand for engineer equipment, materials, and personnel. Careful consideration of the time 
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and construction materials available for the desired level of survivability is necessary. Therefore, 
priorities of construction are necessary. Covered dismounted firing positions and shelters 
adjacent to large weapons emplacements are constructed by maneuver units, usually without 
engineer assistance. The maneuver commander must prioritize the construction of overhead 
cover for command, control, and supply positions. 

NUCLEAR WEAPONS 

Threat plans and operations for their nuclear systems are ranked in the following order: 

• 

• Destroy US nuclear delivery systems, nuclear weapons stocks, and the associated 
command and control apparatus. 

• Destroy US main force groupings. 

• Breach US main lines of defense. 

• Establish attack corridors within US battlefield boundaries. 

Threat nuclear targeting plans are based on the use of massive amounts of supporting 
conventional direct and indirect fire. These massive artillery barrages enable the use of Threat 
nuclear weapons systems against targets which conventional weapons cannot destroy or disable. 

United States Forces 

Due to the multiple effects of a nuclear detonation, survivability operations against nuclear 
weapons are difficult. Thermal, blast, and radiation effects require separate consideration when 
designing protection. However, fortifications effective against modem conventional weapons 
will vary in effectiveness against nuclear weapons. 

CHEMICAL WEAPONS 

Often, Threat forces may use massive surprise chemical strikes in conjunction with nuclear and 
conventional attacks. These chemical strikes are aimed at destroying opposing force offensive 
capability, as well as dismpting logistics and contaminating all vulnerable rear area targets. 

United States Forces 

United States (US) forces must plan to fight, as well as survive, on a chemical contaminated 
battlefield. Open or partially open emplacements afford no protection from chemical or 
biological attack. Personnel in open emplacements or nonprotected vehicles must use proper 
chemical protective clothing and masks to avoid chemical vapors and biological aerosols. 

DEEP ATTACK 

Threat doctrine dictates that the attack must advance to the enemy rear area as quickly as 
possible. To supplement this main attack, the Threat may deploy its airborne, airmobile, or light 
forces to fight in the enemy rear until relieved by advancing forces. In most cases, smaller 
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airbome/airmobile forces (battalion or regimental sizes) are deployed to strike targets in the 
enemy rear which are critical to the success of Threat forces. Additionally, covert reconnaissance 
missions or sabotage and harassment missions are accomplished by small Threat teams deployed 
in the rear. All of the Threat forces involved in a deep attack are trained and equipped to operate 
in contaminated environments. 

Threat organization in the deep attack normally consists of the airborne/airmobile battalion for 
missions involving a long-range strike group. Operational maneuver groups will also conduct 
deep attacks using armor heavy forces. Organization for covert reconnaissance is normally a 
platoon-or company-size reconnaissance element. 

United States Forces 

When attacks on rear areas are made by Threat force aircraft, or by covert or overt 
airborne/airmobile forces, rear area activities are susceptible to many of the weapons 
encountered in the forward area. Thus, survivability of these rear area activities depends on 
adequate protective construction before the attack. Technical Manual (TM) 5-855-1 describes 
permanent protective construction in detail. 

ROLE OF US FORCES 

COMMANDER'S ROLE 

Commanders of all units must know their requirements for protection. They must also 
understand the principles of fighting positions and protective positions, as well as the level of 
protection needed, given limited engineer assistance. Survivability measures are subdivided into 
two main categories: fighting positions for protection of personnel and equipment 
directly involved in combat; and protective positions for protection of personnel and 
equipment not directly involved with fighting the enemy. In order to protect their troops in the 
combat zone, commanders or leaders must fully understand the importance of fighting positions, 
both in the offense and in the defense. The initial responsibility for position preparation belongs 
with the maneuver commander's own troops. Even within the fluid nature of the AirLand battle, 
every effort to fortify positions is made to ensure greater protection and survivability. 

ENGINEER'S ROLE 

The engineer's contribution to battlefield success is in the five mission areas of mobility, 
countermobility, survivability, general engineering, and topographic engineering. Although units 
are required to develop their own covered and/or concealed positions for individual and 
dismounted crew-served weapons, available engineer support will assist in performing major 
survivability tasks beyond the unit's capabilities. While the engineer effort concentrates on 
developing those facilities to which the equipment is best suited, the engineer also assists 
supported units to develop other survivability measures within their capabilities. Before the 
battle begins, training as a combined arms team allows engineers to assist other team members in 
developing the survivability plan. 
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Survivability on the modem battlefield, then, depends on progressive development of fighting 
and protective positions. That is, the field survivability planner must recognize that physical 
protection begins with the judicious use of available terrain. It is then enhanced through the 
continual improvement of that terrain. 


In the Offense 

In the offense of the AirLand battle, fighting and protective position development is minimal for 
tactical vehicles and weapons systems. The emphasis is on mobility of the force. Protective 
positions for artillery, air defense, and logistics positions are required in the offense and defense, 
although more so in the defense. Also, command and control facilities require protection to 
lessen their vulnerability. During halts in the advance, units should develop as many protective 
positions as possible for antitank weapons, indirect fire weapons, and critical supplies. For 
example, expedient earth excavations or parapets are located to make the best use of existing 
terrain. During the early planning stages, the terrain analysis teams at division, corps, and theater 
levels can provide information on soil conditions, vegetative concealment, and terrain masking 
along the routes of march. Each position design should include camouflage from the start, with 
deception techniques developed as the situation and time permit. 

In the Defense 

Defensive missions demand the greatest survivability and protective construction effort. 
Activities in the defense include constructing protective positions for command and control 
artillery, air defense, and critical equipment and supplies. They also include preparing individual 
and crew-served weapons positions and defilade fighting positions for fighting vehicles. 
Meanwhile, countermobility operations will compete with these survivability activities for 
engineer assistance. Here again, maneuver commanders must instruct their crews to prepare 
initial positions without engineer help. As countermobility activities are completed, engineers 
will help improve those survivability positions. 

Two key factors in defensive position fighting development are: proper siting in relation to the 
surrounding terrain, and proper siting for the most effective employment of key weapons systems 
such as antitank guided missiles (ATGMs), crew-served weapons, and tanks. Critical elements 
for protective positions are command and control facilities, supply, and ammunition areas since 
these will be targeted first by the Threat. The degree of protection for these facilities is 
determined by the probability of acquisition,and not simply by the general threat. Facilities 
emitting a strong electromagnetic signal, or substantial thermal and visual signature, require full 
protection against the Threat. Electronic countermeasures and deception activities are mandatory 
and an integral part of all activities in the defense. 

COMBAT/COMBAT SUPPORT ROLE 

The survivability requirements for the following units are shown collectively in the table on 
Survivability Requirements. 
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Surviv&bitirf fleijutj-emewfi {Contii'u&tl} 


ARMOR _ 

To Protect 
Tankt, FTVc, IFVs 


Lightly armorec and 
thln-snlnnad stppprr 
vehicles (CPf 

Dismounted aclivilieg 
Air Sftvalry aircraft 
Air DavSlry FARPS 


Ft ELD 

ARTILLERY 


F'biti 

Sms II cilibur' JiMfii::! fir-H, 

dimcl HEAT firs hyper- 
velocity, ATGM direct fire, 
Irag mentation 


Srrralf c»lil>ar direct Finn, 
fragmflriTaii&n, AT&M 
direct Fire 

Sefl Light Inf entry 
ret|ulreHierii£. 

Small caliber direct fire, 
rockets, frag me ntat cm 

Small Cllibftr direct fire, 
fr.agnmrtalicn, bombs, 
rockets 


Use 

T&rj$!rt p-rjultlrjnln-y, hull and 

turret defilade 


Terrain positioning, peep-cut 
positions 


See LigM infantry 
r^qqiremeeis 

Parapets, W3II3, diapers on 


Individual Fig Fifing positions, 
parapets, walla, bunker* 


[tun nrnuug. rirfI tme-n 


TovrSd gun position 


Self-propelled gun 

portion 


Cwinmand and control. 

FDO&OC 


Arrm-unition carnais, 
support vafiiclae 


Small CiliPrr dircrt Fi™. 

suhstpn-ial fragmentation 

Small celiber direct Fire, 
direct HEAT Fire, limitetf 
fragmentation 

Small cslibtrr direct Fire., 
direct HEAT fire, limned 
f rsgm arn atipn 

Small CEliber dirfi L r :t Ti r m, 
aubatanlial frgg nominal Ion., 
contact burer, bombi 

Small Caliber diracclirB, 
(TagmertJti'Ori 


Individual fighting pcnaihina 
i^iih overhaad caver 

Parapets, wiills, dispersion 

Parapets. wills, dispersion 

BnnkH+rv rinup^rnr fwisitinns 

Perapats, wale, 
deep-cut poEilic rva 


Nota: SrnaU calibe- direci fir b is considered ball and tmesr rounds 'B.So to 14.5 mm) frrwd Ircm 
frSLols, riflcs. and machine guns. The puAiiiuns mentioned aie duloileo n chaote-' ^ or rhis 
nanuel. 
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Sum vabsiity Heq uirerr.effts I Coni/fl v&fj 


COMBAT BNGIf/EEft - 

To Protect 

D smourned Light Infantry 
Op^rat ons 


Mounted MschEnized 
Infantry and Arnor 

operations 

Construction Aq.ripmenl 
protsmion 

AtR 

DEFENSE ARTILLERY, 

Dismounted Infantry 
operations 

ADA systems in support 
of maneuver units 


ADA systems in support of 
tiiiijd InscaJ'ationa 


From 

See Light Fnfantry 
requirements 


See Mecnanued Infamry 
end Armor requirements 

Small enliher direct fire, 
fragmentation 


See Light Infantry 
require manta 

SiTiflJi caliber direct fire, 
bombs, ATGM direct tire, 
conlact burst 

Small catiber direct fire, 
bombs, ATGM dir»olfno. 
contact burst 


Usa 

Sea Light I ifaniry 
requirements 


Sea Mechanlied infantry 
aid Armor requirements 


Parapets, walls, deep-cut 
positions 


Sea Light Infantry 
requirements 

Frequent movement, dispersion, 
terrain position ng, parapets 


Parapets, walls, shelters 


AVtAftm __ 

Aircraft parking areas 
FAHP5 

Command and control 
facilities 


Small callder direct fire, 
limbed fragmentation 

Small caliber direct fire, 
fragmemtHlinn, hnmhs, 

rockets 

Sms FI caliber dir act fire, 
fragmaniation, contact 

burst, Lrurnbs 


Parapets, wglis, dispersion 
Parapets, walTs, bunker;, 

ircfivirlunt fighting positinne 

Shelters 


Nolo: Small caliber direct fi L e is considered ball and tracer rounds (6.66 to 14,5 .mm| fired from- 
pisids, rifles, and machine guns, The positions mentioned are detailed In chapier 4of iris 
nunuSJ. 
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SiiTYi'r&biUiy Rdijiiiwn$nts {CantiniABd} 


UNIT 

SUPPORT SYSTEMS _ 

Tq Protect 

CortirTiiini'jfliioni,, ppwer 
generation equipment 

Supplv/anpport vehicles 

Forward mflintflUan^ 
nctlvty 

Forward medics! activity 


Chemical, radiological, 
bath decontaminatiun 
points 

Water supply points 


From 

Small caliber direct fire, 
limited fragmentation 

Snail caliber direct fire, 

llmksd ItdynitniAliOi'i 

Smalt nail her riirurt firn. 
fragm&iratltun 

Smstl camber direct tire, 
frag monition, bombs 

Small caliber direct fire, 
fragmentation 


Small caliber direct tire, 
fragmentation 


MAJOR 

LOGfSTtCS 

SYSTEMS AND REAR AREA 


POL tank farms 
Supply depot activities 
(Jftpnit irainlun^nK# activities. 

Port/Hartxjr activitisB 


Acqu i sit ion/ttr geting ccvsrt 
Strikes 

Acquisition/targeting coveri 
all ikes 

Acquisition/targeting ccverl 
strikes 

Acquisition/largating cevert 
strikes 


Usa 

Parapets, deep-cut positions 
Parapets, deep-cut petitions 
Shelter*. deup'Ci.t positinna 
Sh-eilCrfr 

Individual fighting positions-, 
shelters 

Shelters 


Camouflage, shbhert 
Camouflage, shelters 
Camouflage, shelters 
Ca motif age, sh^l&re 


Nota; Small caliber direct tire is considered ball enJ tracer rounds | 5 - 5 & to 14-.5 mm} fired from 
pistol*, rifles, and machine guns, [he positions mentioned are detailed in Chapter ctthis 
nangjl. 

Light Infantry 

Light infantry units include rifle, airborne, air assault, and ranger units. They are ideally suited 
for close-in fighting against a force which has equal mobility or a mobility advantage which is 
degraded or offset. Difficult terrain, obstacles, and/or weather can degrade a mobility advantage 
Surprise or stealth can offset a mobility advantage. In restricted terrain such as cities, forests, or 
mountains, light infantry units are also a challenge to enemy armor forces. 

Due to the lack of substantial armor protection, light infantry units may require extensive 
fighting positions for individual and crew-served weapons, antitank weapons, and vehicles. 
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Command and control facilities require protective positions. The defense requires fortified 
positions when terrain use is critical and when covered routes are required between positions. 

Light forces readily use local materials to develop fighting positions and bunkers rapidly. 
Priorities are quickly established for position development-first to antitank and crew-served 
weapon positions, and then to command and control facilities and vital logistics positions. 
Artillery positions must have hardening improvements soon after emplacement is complete. In 
air assault units, aircraft protection is given high priority. Aircraft is dispersed and parapets or 
walls are constructed when possible. 

Mechanized Infantry 

Mechanized infantry operations in both the offense and the defense are characterized by rapid 
location changes and changes from fighting mounted to fighting dismounted. Mechanized 
infantry units normally fight integrated with tanks, primarily to destroy enemy infantry and 
antitank defenses. When forced to fight dismounted, such units need support by fire from 
weapons on board their APCs or infantry fighting vehicles (IFVs). When the terrain is not 
suitable for tracked vehicles or visibility is severely restricted, mechanized infantry may have to 
fight dismounted without the support of APCs or IFVs. When mounted, mechanized forces rely 
heavily on terrain positioning for fighting positions. Fighting positions increase survivability 
when the situation and time permit construction. 

Armor 

The tank is the primary offensive weapon in mounted warfare. Its firepower, protection from 
enemy fire, and speed create the shock effect necessary to disrupt the enemy's operations. Tanks 
destroy enemy armored vehicles and suppress enemy infantry and ATGMs. Armor and infantry 
form the nucleus of the combined arms team and both complement and reinforce each other. 
Infantry assists the advance of tanks in difficult terrain, while armor provides protection in open 
terrain, thus providing flexibility during combined arms maneuver. 

Armor units rely on terrain positioning to decrease vulnerability. When possible, these terrain 
fighting positions are reinforced (deepened) by excavation. Protective positions for thin-skinned 
and lightly-armored support vehicles, as well as command posts and critical supplies, require 
significant hardening. Armor units enhance protection by constructing alternate and 
supplementary positions and defining routes between them. 

Armored and Air Cavalry 

Armored cavalry units need minimal fighting and protective positions. They rely almost totally 
on effective use of maneuver and terrain to reduce the acquisition threat. Air cavalry units, 
performing the same reconnaissance and security missions as ground armored cavalry, require 
somewhat more protective construction. Protective revetments and/or parapets are required at 
forward arming and refueling points (FARPs) and, in some cases, at forward assembly areas. 
These activities are always time consuming and supplement the basic survivability enhancement 
techniques of dispersion and camouflage. 
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Aviation 

Army aviation units, in addition to air cavalry units, consist of attack helicopter and combat 
support aviation forces. Attack helicopter units are aerial maneuver units which provide highly 
maneuverable antiarmor firepower. They are ideally suited for employment in situations where 
rapid reaction time is important, or where terrain restricts ground forces. 

Combat support aviation units give dismounted infantry and ground antitank units tactical 
mobility. This enables them to move rapidly to the enemy's flanks or rear, or to reposition 
rapidly in the defense. Combat support aviation units can quickly move towed field artillery units 
and other lighter combined arms team elements as the commander dictates. They also provide 
critical supplies to forward areas in the defense and attacking formations when groundlines of 
communications have been interdicted. 

Protection for Army aviation units is employed with full consideration to time constraints, 
logistical constraints, and the tactical situation. The primary means for aircraft protection on the 
ground is a combination of terrain masking, cover and concealment, effective camouflage, and 
dispersion. When possible, protective parapets and revetments are built. Aircraft logistics 
facilities, including FARPs and maintenance facilities, require additional protective construction. 
The FARPs require some protection of supplies and ordnance through the use of protective 
parapets and bunkers. They also require fighting positions for occupants of the points. 

Field Artillery 

Field artillery is the main fire support element in battlefield fire and maneuver. Field artillery is 
capable of suppressing enemy direct fire forces, attacking enemy artillery and mortars, 
suppressing enemy air defenses, and delivering scatterable mines to isolate and interdict enemy 
forces or protect friendly operations. It integrates all means of fire support available to the 
commander and is often as mobile as any maneuver force it supports. Fighting and protective 
position use is one of several alternatives the field artillery leader must evaluate. This alternate 
may be alone or in combination with other survivability operations, such as frequent moves and 
adequate dispersion. 

Counterfire from enemy artillery is the most frequent threat to artillery units. Dug-in positions 
and/or parapet positions, as well as existing terrain and facilities, can provide protection. Threat 
acquisition and targeting activities are heavily used against artillery and are supplemented by 
some covert Threat deep ground attacks. Thus, personnel and equipment need some direct fire 
protection. Fire direction centers and battery operation centers should be protected with hardened 
bunkers or positions to defeat counterfire designed to eliminate artillery control. 

In urban areas, existing structures offer considerable protection. Preparation for these is minimal 
compared to the level of protection. The use of self-propelled and towed equipment for 
positioning and hardening efforts enhance survivability. Some self-propelled units have 
significant inherent protection and maneuverability which allow more flexibility in protective 
structure design. 
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Combat Engineers 

Combat engineers contribute to the combined arms team by performing the missions of mobility, 
countermobility, survivability, topographic operations, general engineering, and fight as infantry. 
Mobility missions include breaching enemy minefield and obstacles, route improvement and 
construction, and water-crossing operations. Coun termobility missions include the 
enhancement of fire through obstacle and minefield employment. Survivability missions 
enhance the total survivability of the force through fighting and protective position construction. 
Topographic operations engineering missions include detailed terrain analysis, terrain 
overlays, trafficability studies, evaluation of cover and concealment, soils maps, and other 
information to base mobility, countermobility, and survivability decisions. General 
engineering missions support theater armies with both vertical and horizontal construction 
capabilities. 

Combat engineer fighting and protective position requirements depend on the type and location 
of the mission being performed in support of the combined arms team. Personnel and equipment 
protective positions are used when project sites are located within an area that the Threat can 
acquire. Engineers have limited inherent protection in vehicles and equipment and will require 
fighting positions, protective command and control, and critical supply bunkers when under an 
enemy attack. When time is available and when the mission permits, revetments and parapets can 
protect construction equipment. Generally, engineers use the same methods of protection used to 
protect the maneuver force they are supporting. 

When engineers fight as infantry , they employ protective measures similar to those 
required by light or mechanized infantry forces. 

Air Defense Artillery 

Air defense units provide security from enemy air attack by destroying or driving off enemy 
aircraft and helicopters. Their fire degrades the effectiveness of enemy strike and reconnaissance 
aircraft by forcing the enemy to evade friendly air defense. Short-range air defense systems 
normally provide forward air defense protection for maneuver units whether the units are 
attacking, delaying, withdrawing, or repositioning in the defense. Air defense units also provide 
security for critical facilities and installations. 

The main technique for air defense artillery (ADA) survivability is frequent movement. Because 
their main mission is to protect divisional and corps assets, ADA units are a high-priority target 
for suppression or attack by enemy artillery and tactical aircraft. Signature acquisition 
equipment, smoke, dust, contrails associated with firing, and siting requirements allow them to 
conduct their mission. Available terrain is generally used for cover and concealment since little 
time is available for deliberate protective construction. Dummy positions are constructed 
whenever possible, since they may draw significant enemy artillery fire and aircraft attack. 

The ADA equipment used is usually protected by parapets, revetments, or dug-in positions 
similar to infantry and armor/tracked vehicle positions as long as fields of fire for the systems are 
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maintained. Deliberate protective construction is always done when systems are employed to 
defend fixed installations, command posts, or logistics systems. 

Unit Support Systems 

Several types of combat support equipment and their positions are considered unit support 
systems. These systems include communications and power generation equipment, field trains, 
forward supply points, decontamination sites, and water points. Protection for each of these 
positions depends greatly on their battlefield location and on the mission's complexity. Protective 
measures for both equipment and organic and supported personnel are normally provided. Initial 
positioning of these systems takes full advantage of terrain masking, cover and concealment, and 
terrain use to enhance camouflage activities. 

Major Logistics Systems and Rear Areas 

Major logistics systems and rear area operations include rear area supply depots; petroleum, oils, 
and lubricants (POL) tank/bladder farms; rear area/depot level maintenance activities; and so on. 
Survivability planners are most concerned with denial of acquisition and targeting of these 
positions by the Threat. A combination of camouflage and deception activities is usually used to 
conceal major logistics system activities. 

Actual survivability measures used to protect large activities depend on the type of threat 
anticipated and target analysis. The obvious threat to large facilities is conventional or 
nuclear/chemical artillery, or missile or air attack. These facilities need physical protection and 
built-in hardening. A less obvious threat is covert activities begun after a Threat insertion of 
deep-strike ground forces. Measures to counter this type of threat include some fighting and 
protective positions designed to defeat a ground force or direct fire threat. 
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CHAPTER 2 

SURVIVABILITY ANALYSIS 
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THE PLANNING PROCESS 


This section outlines the information needed and the decision-making process required for 
executing survivability missions. Increased engineer requirements on the AirLand battlefield will 
limit engineer resources supporting survivability. Mobility, countermobility, survivability (M- 
CM-S), and general engineering requirements are in competition for the same engineer assets. 
Survivability requirements are compared with the tactical need and the need for mobility and 
countermobility operations. The maneuver commander sets the priorities which allow the force 
to perform critical tasks. The successful force must have enough flexibility to recognize and 
make immediate necessary changes on the battlefield. 

DECISION MAKING 


Both the commander and staff are involved in the military decision-making process. It provides 
courses of action for the commander and, by selecting the best course, enhances survivability. 
The staff input in the decision-making process for planning survivability missions includes: 


• Military intelligence (enemy activity, terrain, weather, and weapon types). 

• Operations (tactical maneuver, fire support, and engineer support). 
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• Administration/logistics (personnel and combat services support activities). 

• Civil affairs (civilians possibly affected by military operations). 

PLANNING SEQUENCE 

The engineer prepares or assists in the preparation of survivability estimates and plans to support 
the survivability efforts of the entire unit. In organizations without a staff engineer, the 
operations officer performs the analysis and formulates survivability plans. The following 
sequence is used to develop survivability support options and plans. 


• Mission and commander's guidance are received. 

• Time available is considered. 

• Threat situation and Threat direct and indirect assets are analyzed. 

• Friendly situation and survivability support resources are evaluated. 

• Survivability data, including terrain analysis results, is evaluated. 

• Possible courses of action are developed. 

• The Survivability portion of the engineer estimate is prepared. 

• Courses of action constraints are compared with actual engineer resources available. 

• Plans are prepared, orders are issued, and staff supervision is conducted. 

The survivability planning process is completed when the survivability estimates and plans are 
combined with those for mobility, countermobility, and general engineering. The maneuver 
commander then has a basis for deciding task priorities and allocating support. 

DATA COLLECTION 
INFORMATION ON METT-T 

Information on mission, enemy, terrain and weather, time, and troops (METT-T) is compiled. 

The Mission 

Subordinate commanders/leaders must understand the maneuver commander's mission and 
guidance. The commander/ leader must know what survivability tasks are necessary and how 
they interface with mobility, countermobility, and other tasks necessary for completing the 
mission. In addition, the commander/leader implementing survivability tasks must know if any 
additional support is available. 


The Enemy 

The maneuver commander and engineer must fully understand the threat to the force. Weapon 
types, probable number of weapons and rounds, and types of attack to expect are critical in 
survivability planning. When these factors are known, appropriate fighting and protective 
positions are designed and constructed. 
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Terrain and Weather 

One of the most important sources of information the maneuver commander and supporting 
engineer receive is a detailed terrain analysis of the area. This analysis is provided by the 
division terrain team (DTT) or corps terrain team (CTT). It includes the types of terrain, soil, and 
weather in the area of operations. A good mental picture of the area of operations enables the 
commander to evaluate all M-CM-S and general engineering activities to create the best plan for 
attack or defense. 


Time 

Every survivability mission has a deadline for reaching a predetermined level of protection. 
Hardening activities will continue past the deadline and are done as long as the force remains in 
the position. Survivability time constraints are deeply intertwined with mobility and 
countermobility time constraints. If the level of protection required cannot be achieved in the 
time allotted, resources are then committed to mobility or countermobility operations, or as 
designated by the maneuver commander. 

Troops and Resources 

The commander must weigh available labor, material constraints, and engineer support before 
planning an operation. Labor constraints are identified through analysis of the three sources of 
labor-maneuver unit troops, engineer troops, and indigenous (host nation/local area) personnel. 
Supply and equipment constraints are identified through analysis of on-hand supplies, naturally- 
available materials, and supplies available through military and indigenous channels. Careful 
procurement consideration is given to available civilian engineer equipment to supplement 
military equipment. 


INFORMATION ON INTELLIGENCE 

The maneuver force commander and engineer must have access to available intelligence 
information provided by staff elements. Battalion S2 sections provide the bulk of reconnaissance 
and terrain information, and experts at the division level and above assist the commander. For 
example, the DS terrain team, the production section of the division tactical operations center 
(DTOC) support element, and the corps cartographic company can quickly provide required 
terrain products. In addition, the commander uses the division intelligence system which 
provides the Threat order of battle and war-damaged key facilities. When reconnaissance 
requirements exceed the capability of battalion reconnaissance elements, maneuver or supporting 
engineer units collect their own information. 

EVALUATION 

When the engineer or maneuver units have collected all data required for protective construction, 
the data is analyzed to evaluate possible courses of action. Alternatives are based on the 
commander's guidance on protection needs, priorities, and planning. 
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PROTECTION NEEDS 

Although the decision on what is to be protected depends on the tactical situation, the following 
criteria are used as a guide: 


• 

• Exposure to direct, indirect, and tactical air fire. 

• Vulnerability to discovery and location due to electronic emissions (communications and 
radar), firing signature, trackable projectiles, and the need to operate in the open. 

• Capability to move to avoid detection, or to displace before counterfire arrives. 

• Armor suitable to cover direct small caliber fire, indirect artillery and mortar fire, and 
direct fire antitank weapons. 

• Distance from the FLOT which affects the likelihood of acquisition as a target, 
vulnerability to artillery and air bombardment, and chance of direct contact with the 
enemy. 

• Availability of natural cover. 

• Any unique equipment item, the loss of which would make other equipment worthless. 

• Enemy's engagement priority to include which forces the Threat most likely will engage 
first. 

• Ability to establish positions with organic equipment. 

Using these factors in a vulnerability analysis will show the maneuver commander and the 
engineer which maneuver, field artillery, and ADA units require the most survivability support. 
The table Equipment to be Protected lists weapons systems in these units requiring fighting 
position/protective position construction. 

PROTECTION PRIORITIES 

Based on a vulnerability analysis of systems that need protecting in the tactical situation, the 
maneuver commander develops the priorities for protective activities. Setting 
survivability priorities is a manuever commander's decision 
based on the engineer's advice. Using the protection criteria discussed earlier, 
and an up-to-date detailed terrain analysis portraying the degree of natural protection, a 
commander develops and ranks a detailed tactical construction plan to support survivability 
efforts. This detailed plan is usually broken down into several priority groupings or levels of 
protection. Primary, supplementary, and alternate positions are developed in stages or in 
increasing increments of protection. 
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Eauiptnant to b& Protected 


Tvpfl of Unit 
Air Dgfanga ArtHlqry 

Armor and Armored Cavalry 

Field Artillery 


Equipment 

Weapons carrier 

A PC 

Radar* 

Cnnlrol system 
Firing System 

Cavalry fitting vehicle 
T Qnk 

Mortar carrier 
AFC 

Command post carrier 

Artillery weapons 

Ammunition carrier 
APC 

Command post carrier 
Targot acquisition radar von 
Other vehicles: 


Battery exesulivs post 
RjrttHry rfirtimfirri 

Battery fire direction 

Infantry and Mechanized infantry Infantry fight mg vehicle 

Cpmm-pnd vehicle 

Mortar carrier 

CmiiiT'i-anU fjijst utmiui 

AFC 


* Includes FAAR for Vuicirt. Chaparral, and Stinger: and PA Ft. CWAH. and HOP Tor the Hawk. 


The table below shows example standard survivability levels for maneuver units in defensive 
positions. The levels and figures developed in the table are usually used by the maneuver 
commander in developing priorities, and by the engineer in advising the commander on 
survivability workloads. The number of vehicles or weapons systems in the table is modified 
after comparing with the actual equipment on hand. The table is used as a general planning 
guide. Weapon systems, such as missiles and nuclear-capable tube artillery, will require the 
maximum protection the tactical situation permits, regardless of whether the force is in an 
offensive or defensive posture. 
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Sttfititnd Survivability Saiiinatss for Manuttvar Units 


Number of Position* Nssdod 


Level 

□ ascription ol Recommended 
Priority of $urvlviiblljfy 

Support 


Armor 

Bn 

Meoh 
Inf Bn 

Armor 

Co 

Moth 

Inf Co 

1 

TQW& 

Tanks. 

APC (Pit and Co HQ oriy} 

TOC 

■ P 

- f 

- 60% ? 

- P 

SO 

100 

15 

l b 

z 

TOWs 

tanks 

APC {Pit and Co HQ only) 

TOC 

- Pane A 

- P 

- P 
p 

BE 

1 7E 

IB 

36 

3 

TOWs 

Tanks 

APC (Pit Find Cfl HO nnly) 

TOC 

Combat 3 upport 

- P and A 
■ P and A 

- P 

- P 

P 

1 50 

1S3 

30 

26 

4 

TOWs 
. Tanks 

APC falU 

TQC 

Corn hat Support 

Combat Train 

- T and A 

- PandA 

- P 

- P 

- F 

■ 50% P 

160 

190 

30 

30 

5 

TOWs 

TanxS, APC fall) 

TOC 

Combat Support 

Combat Train 

- P, A r and S 

- F andA 

- P 

- F 

- P 

13E 

29b 

45 

40 

fi 

TOWs. Tfmks end APC |aJ|) 

TOC 

CfllKhbjl Support 

CambBt Train 

- F, A. jinrl 5 

- f and A 

- F andA 

- F 

26E 

330 

46 

+5 


Pfoias: P = primary, A- alternate, 5 = sgppJorrantary hull defilade positions. 

Numbers are rounded to tne nearest 5 

Combat Support vehicles comprise mortars, ADA, and so forth. 

For Pit anH Co HO, hILovv four APCs per plalonn and two per Co HQ 

In the Offense 

In offensive operations, fighting and protective positions are developed whenever time is 
adequate, such as during a temporary halt for regrouping and consolidation. Recommended 
priorities for protection at a halt in the offense are- 


Antitank weapons. 

Tanks. 

Indirect fire weapons. 

Critical supplies, such as ammunition and POL, as well as ground vehicles and aircraft 
(rotary winged). 
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These positions are usually expedient positions having the thickness necessary for frontal and 
side protection, making maximum use of the terrain. 

In the Defense 

In defensive operations, substantial effort for fighting and protective position construction is 
required. General priorities for protective construction in a defensive battle position are- 


Antitank weapon protection. 

Tank position development. 

Armored personnel carrier (APC) position development. 

Command post position hardening. 

Combat support position (including field artillery, ADA, mortars, and so on) hardening. 
Crew-served weapons position, individual fighting position, and covered routes between 
battle positions. 


PROTECTION PLANNING 
Operations Staff Officer 

Priorities of work are recommended by the maneuver operations staff officer with input from the 
engineer. Survivability requirements for a defensive operation might receive the commander's 
first priority for engineer work. However, these tasks may require using only 10 percent of the 
engineer resources, while countermobility tasks may demand 70 percent. 

The maneuver commander establishes engineer work priorities and sets priorities for tasks within 
the functions just mentioned. Using an analysis of what equipment requires protection, what 
priorities are set for sequential protection of the equipment, and which equipment and personnel 
require immediate protection, the maneuver commander can set individual priorities for 
survivability work. 


Engineer Staff Officer 

Survivability data and recommendations are presented to the commander or supported unit 
through an engineer staff estimate. The engineer estimate includes a recommendation for task 
organization and mobility, countermobility, survivability, and general engineering task priorities. 
Instructions for developing the engineer estimate are contained in FM 5-100. 

Tasks Organizations 

Various command and support relationships under which engineer assets are task-organized can 
enhance mission accomplishment. The available assets are applied to each original course of 
action in a manner best suited to the METT-T factors and the survivability analysis. The table 
below lists the different command and support relationships and how they affect the engineer 
unit. The recommended command relationship for engineers is operational control (OPCON) to 
the supported unit. 
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COMMAND AND CONTROL 
COMMANDERS' RESPONSIBILITIES 


Operations orders (OPORDs) are used by the commander or leader to carry out decisions made 
following the estimating and planning process. Survivability missions are usually prescribed in 
the OPORD for all units, including both engineers and nonengineers. Survivability priorities are 
specifically defined in the OPORD. Field Manual 5-100 discusses engineer input to OPORDs. It 
is impossible to divide responsibilities in survivability missions between the maneuver 
commander and the engineer commander. 

Maneuver Commander 
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The maneuver commander is responsible for organizing, planning, coordinating, and effectively 
using engineer resources to accomplish the survivability mission. The maneuver commander 
must rely on the engineer staff officer or supporting engineer commander to provide analyses 
and recommendations for protective construction and fighting position employment. The 
commander implements decisions by setting priorities and further defining the constraints of the 
mission to the engineer. 


Engineer Commander 

The engineer commander, in addition to fulfilling advisory responsibilities to the maneuver 
commander, accomplishes tasks in support of the overall survivability mission as follows: 


• Insures timely reports concerning survivability tasks are made to the engineer staff officer 
or the operations and plans officer (G3/S3). 

• Develops survivability operational plans. 

• Insures engineer tasks are supervised, whether or not they are performed using engineer 
labor. 

• Inspects fighting and protective positions for structural soundness. 

• Provides advice and repair estimates for fighting and protective positions built or 
occupied by supported units. 

• Recommends and identifies uses for engineer support in survivability operations through 
the sequence of command and staff actions. 

• Evaluates terrain to determine the best areas for construction of survivability systems. 

Joint Responsibilities 

Based on knowledge of fighting and protective position effectiveness and protection ability, the 
engineer continues to advise the maneuver commander on survivability matters following the 
location, construction, and/or repair of these positions. The engineer provides valuable 
information to aid in decision-making for deployment to alternate and supplementary positions 
and retrograde operations. The engineer keeps the maneuver commander informed on the level 
of fighting that the existing fighting and protective positions support, and what protection the 
covered routes provide when movement between positions occurs. 

STAFF OFFICERS' RESPONSIBILITIES 

The engineer staff officers' (Brigade Engineer, Assistant Division Engineer) responsibilities 
include Coordination of mobility, countermobility, survivability, and general engineering tasks 
on the battlefield. As a special member of the commander's staff, the engineer interacts with 
other staff personnel. This is accomplished by integrating survivability considerations with plans 
and actions of the other staff members. Staff responsibilities concerning survivability plans and 
execution are as follows. 


G2/S2 
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The G2/S2 is the primary staff officer for intelligence matters and has responsibility for 
collecting information on Threat operations and types and numbers of weapons used. Using all 
available intelligence sources to predict enemy choices for avenues of approach, the G2/S2 
assists in survivability emplacement. It is the responsibility of the G2/S2 to receive survivability 
emplacement records from the G3/S3, disseminate the information, and forward records to the 
senior theater Army engineer. 


G3/S3 

The G3/S3 has primary staff responsibility for all plans and operations, and also develops the 
defensive and fire support plans considering survivability and other engineering support. The 
G3/S3 also receives progress/ completion reports for survivability construction and emplacement 
and records this information in conjunction with mobility and countermobility records (for 
example, minefield and obstacle records). The G3/S3 works closely with the staff engineer to 
develop the engineer support plans for the commander. 

G4/S4 

The G4/S4 is the primary staff coordinator for the logistic support required for survivability 
tasks. The G4/S4 works closely with the staff engineer to insure that types and quantities of 
construction materials for survivability emplacements are available. The G4/S4 also coordinates 
with the engineer to supply additional transportation and equipment in accordance with the 
commander's priorities for engineer support. Engineers alone do not have the assets to haul all of 
the class VI material necessary for hardened survivability positions. 
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WEAPONS EFFECTS 

A fighting position is a place on the battlefield from which 
troops engage the enemy with direct and indirect fire weapons. 
The positions provide necessary protection for personnel, yet 
allow for fields of fire and maneuver. A protective position 
protects the personnel and/or material not directly involved 
with fighting the enemy from attack or environmental extremes. 

In order to develop plans for fighting and protective positions, 
five types of weapons, their effects, and their survivability 
considerations are presented. Air-delivered weapons such as 
ATGMs, laser-guided missiles, mines, and large bombs require 
similar survivability considerations. 

DIRECT FIRE 

Direct fire projectiles are primarily designed to strike a 
target with a velocity high enough to achieve penetration. The 
chemical energy projectile uses some form of chemical heat and 
blast to achieve penetration. It detonates either at impact or 
when maximum penetration is achieved. Chemical energy 
projectiles carrying impact-detonated or delayed detonation 
high-explosive charges are used mainly for direct fire from 
systems with high accuracy and consistently good target 
acquisition ability. Tanks, antitank weapons, and automatic 
cannons usually use these types of projectiles. 
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The kinetic energy projectile uses high velocity and mass 
(momentum) to penetrate its target. Currently, the hypervelocity 
projectile causes the most concern in survivability position 
design. The materials used must dissipate the projectile's 
energy and thus prevent total penetration. Shielding against 
direct fire projectiles should initially stop or deform the 
projectiles in order to prevent or limit penetration. 

Direct fire projectiles are further divided into the categories 
of ball and tracer, armor piercing and armor piercing 
incendiary, and high explosive (HE) rounds. 

Ball and Tracer 

Ball and tracer rounds are normally of a relatively small 
caliber (5.56 to 14.5 millimeters (mm)) and are fired from 
pistols, rifles, and machine guns. The round's projectile 
penetrates soft targets on impact at a high velocity. The 
penetration depends directly on the projectile's velocity, 
weight, and angle at which it hits. 

Armor Piercing and Armor Piercing Incendiary 

Armor piercing and armor piercing incendiary rounds are designed 
to penetrate armor plate and other types of homogeneous steel. 
Armor piercing projectiles have a special jacket encasing a hard 
core or penetrating rod which is designed to penetrate when 
fired with high accuracy at an angle very close to the 
perpendicular of the target. Incendiary projectiles are used 
principally to penetrate a target and ignite its contents. They 
are used effectively against fuel supplies and storage areas. 

High Explosive 

High explosive rounds include high explosive antitank (HEAT) 
rounds, recoilless rifle rounds, and antitank rockets. They are 
designed to detonate a shaped charge on impact. At detonation, 
an extremely high velocity molten jet is formed. This jet 
perforates large thicknesses of high-density material, continues 
along its path, and sets fuel and ammunition on fire. The HEAT 
rounds generally range in size from 60 to 120 mm. 

Survivability Considerations 

Direct fire survivability considerations include oblique impact, 
or impact of projectiles at other than a perpendicular angle to 
the structure, which increases the apparent thickness of the 
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structure and decreases the possibility of penetration. The 
potential for ricochet off a structure increases as the angle of 
impact from the perpendicular increases. Designers of protective 
structures should select the proper material and design exposed 
surfaces with the maximum angle from the perpendicular to the 
direction of fire. Also, a low structure silhouette design makes 
a structure harder to engage with direct fire. 

INDIRECT FIRE 

Indirect fire projectiles used against fighting and protective 
positions include mortar and artillery shells and rockets which 
cause blast and fragmentation damage to affected structures. 

Blast 

Blast, caused by the detonation of the explosive charge, creates 
a shock wave which knocks apart walls or roof structures. 

Contact bursts cause excavation cave-in from ground shock, or 
structure collapse. Overhead bursts can buckle or destroy the 
roof. 

Blasts from high explosive shells or rockets can occur in three 
ways : 


• Overhead burst (fragmentation from an artillery airburst 
shell) . 

• Contact burst (blast from an artillery shell exploding on 
impact) . 

• Delay fuse burst (blast from an artillery shell designed to 
detonate after penetration into a target). 

The severity of the blast effects increases as the distance from 
the structure to the point of impact decreases. Delay fuse 
bursts are the greatest threat to covered structures. Repeated 
surface or delay fuse bursts further degrade fighting and 
protective positions by the cratering effect and soil discharge. 
Indirect fire blast effects also cause concussions. The shock 
from a high explosive round detonation causes headaches, 
nosebleeds, and spinal and brain concussions. 

Fragmentation 

Fragmentation occurs when the projectile disintegrates, 
producing a mass of high-speed steel fragments which can 
perforate and become imbedded in fighting and protective 
positions. The pattern or distribution of fragments greatly 
affects the design of fighting and protective positions. 
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Airburst of artillery shells provides the greatest unrestricted 
distribution of fragments. Fragments created by surface and 
delay bursts are restricted by obstructions on the ground. 

Survivability Considerations 

Indirect fire survivability from fragmentation requires 
shielding similar to that needed for direct fire penetration. 

NUCLEAR 

Nuclear weapons effects are classified as residual and initial. 
Residual effects (such as fallout) are primarily of long-term 
concern. However, they may seriously alter the operational plans 
in the immediate battle area. The figure below of tactical 
nuclear weapons shows how the energy released by detonation of a 
tactical nuclear explosion is divided. Initial effects occur in 
the immediate area shortly after detonation and are the most 
tactically significant since they cause personnel casualties and 
material damage within the immediate time span of any operation. 
The principal initial casualty producing effects are blast, 
thermal radiation (burning), and nuclear radiation. Other 
initial effects, such as electromagnetic pulse (EMP) and 
transient radiation effects on electronics (TREE), affect 
electrical and electronic equipment. 
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disirib niton of iccttieaJ nutW weapons 



Blast 


Blast from nuclear bursts overturns and crushes equipment, 
collapses lungs, ruptures eardrums, hurls debris and personnel, 
and collapses positions and structures. 

Thermal Radiation 

Thermal radiation sets fire to combustible materials, and causes 
flash blindness or burns in the eyes, as well as personnel 
casualties from skin burns. 

Nuclear Radiation 

Nuclear radiation damages cells throughout the body. This 
radiation damage may cause the headaches, nausea, vomiting, and 
diarrhea generally called "radiation sickness". The severity of 
radiation sickness depends on the extent of initial exposure. 

The figure below shows the relationship between dose of nuclear 
radiation and distance from ground zero for a 1-kiloton weapon. 
Once the dose is known, initial radiation effects on personnel 
are determined from the table below. Radiation in the body is 
cumulative. 
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Initial Radiation Effect,-? on Personnel 
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Nuclear radiation is the dominant casualty producing effect of 
low-yield tactical nuclear weapons. But other initial effects 
may produce significant damage and/or casualties depending on 
the weapon type, yield, burst conditions, and the degree of 
personnel and equipment protection. The figure on Tactical radii 
shows tactical radii of effects for nominal 1-kiloton weapons. 
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Electromagnetic pulse 


Electromagnetic pulse (EMP) damages electrical and electronic 
equipment. It occurs at distances from the burst where other 
nuclear weapons effects produce little or no damage, and it 
lasts for less than a second after the burst. The pulse also 
damages vulnerable electrical and electronic equipment at ranges 
up to 5 kilometers for a 10-kiloton surface burst, and hundreds 
of kilometers for a similar high-altitude burst. 

Survivability Considerations 


Nuclear weapons survivability includes dispersion of protective 
positions within a suspected target area. Deep-covered positions 
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will minimize the danger from blast and thermal radiation. 
Personnel should habitually wear complete uniforms with hands, 
face, and neck covered. Nuclear radiation is minimized by 
avoiding the radioactive fallout area or remaining in deep- 
covered protective positions. Examples of expedient protective 
positions against initial nuclear effects are shown on the chart 
below. Additionally, buttoned-up armor vehicles offer limited 
protection from nuclear radiation. Removal of antennae and 
placement of critical electrical equipment into protective 
positions will reduce the adverse effects of EMP and TREE. 


Etamples of expedient protective positions agalel Initial tuclear effects 
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CHEMICAL 

Toxic chemical agents are primarily designed for use against 
personnel and to contaminate terrain and material. Agents do not 
destroy material and structures, but make them unusable for 
periods of time because of chemical contaminant absorption. The 
duration of chemical agent effectiveness depends on- 

• Weather conditions. 

• Dispersion methods. 

• Terrain conditions. 

• Physical properties. 

• Quantity used. 

• Type used (nerve, blood, or blister). 

Field Manual 21-40 provides chemical agent details and 
characteristics. Since the vapor of toxic chemical agents is 
heavier than air, it naturally tends to drift to the lowest 
corners or sections of a structure. Thus, low, unenclosed 
fighting and protective positions trap chemical vapors or 
agents. Because chemical agents saturate an area, access to 
positions without airlock entrance ways is limited during and 
after an attack, since every entering or exiting soldier brings 
contamination inside. 

Survivability Considerations 

Survivability of chemical effects includes overhead cover of any 
design that delays penetration of chemical vapors and biological 
aerosols, thereby providing additional masking time and 
protection against direct liquid contamination. Packing 
materials and covers are used to protect sensitive equipment. 
Proper use of protective clothing and equipment, along with 
simply avoiding the contaminated area, aids greatly in chemical 
survivability. 


SPECIAL PURPOSE 

Fuel-air munitions and flamethrowers are considered special- 
purpose weapons. Fuel-air munitions disperse fuel into the 
atmosphere forming a fuel-air mixture that is detonated. The 
fuel is usually contained in a metal canister and is dispersed 
by detonation of a central burster charge carried within the 
canister. Upon proper dispersion, the fuel-air mixture is 
detonated. Peak pressures created within the detonated cloud 
reach 300 pounds per square inch (psi). Fuel-air munitions 
create large area loading on a structure as compared to 
localized loadings caused by an equal weight high explosive 
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charge. High temperatures ignite flammable materials. 
Flamethrowers and napalm produce intense heat and noxious gases 
which can neutralize accessible positions. The intense flame may 
also exhaust the oxygen content of inside air causing 
respiratory injuries to occupants shielded from the flaming 
fuel. Flame is effective in penetrating protective positions. 

Survivability Considerations 

Survivability of special purpose weapons effects includes 
covered positions with relatively small apertures and closable 
entrance areas which provide protection from napalm and 
flamethrowers. Deep-supported tunnels and positions provide 
protection from other fuel-air munitions and explosives. 

CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 

Before designing fighting and protective positions, it is 
important to know how the previously-described weapons affect 
and interact with various materials that are fired upon. The 
materials used in fighting and protective position construction 
act as either shielding for the protected equipment and 
personnel, structural components to hold the shielding in place, 
or both. 

SHIELDING MATERIALS 

Shielding provides protection against penetration of both 
projectiles and fragments, nuclear and thermal radiation, and 
the effects of fire and chemical agents. Various materials and 
amounts of materials provide varying degrees of shielding. Some 
of the more commonly used materials and the effects of both 
projectile and fragment penetration in these materials, as well 
as nuclear and thermal radiation suppression, are discussed in 
the following paragraphs. (Incendiary and chemical effects are 
generalized from the previous discussion of weapons effects.) 

The following three tables contain shielding requirements of 
various materials to protect against direct hits by direct fire 
projectiles, direct fire high explosive (HE) shaped charges, and 
indirect fire fragmentation and blast . The table below lists 
nuclear protection factors associated with earth cover and 
sandbags. 
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Resulting Dote 

Tvof Protsctior 

Facto* 

rads 

Soldier in open 

Jtano 

2,400 


Earth Caviar 


Soldier in 4-ft-tfeep open position 

3 

200 

with 6 in of earlh 

12 

200 

with 1 1 in of eanh cover 

24 

100 

with 18 in of eanh cover 

43 

50 

with 24 in af ear;h cover 


25 

Ssnd- 

and OlHy-hilled band hags 


boicier in 4-rt-deep open position 

hi 


w'th 1 layer of sendtfgs (4 in} 

1 6 

loO 

w Lti 2. i-ayuib of tanLltagLi in) 

32 

75 

w th 3 iayctt of eg rid tags {1 2 in) 

64 

38 


Soil 



Direct fire and indirect fire fragmentation penetration in soil 
or other similar granular material is based on three 
considerations: for materials of the same density, the finer the 
grain the greater the penetration; penetration decreases with 
increase in density; and penetration increases with increasing 
water content. Nuclear and thermal radiation protection of soil 
is governed by the following: 

• The more earth cover, the better the shielding. Each layer 
of sandbags filled with sand or clay reduces transmitted 
radiation by 50 percent. 

• Sand or compacted clay provides better radiation shielding 
than other soils which are less dense. 

• Damp or wet earth or sand provides better protection than 
dry material. 

• Sandbags protected by a top layer of earth survive thermal 
radiation better than exposed bags. Exposed bags may burn, 
spill their contents, and become susceptible to the blast 
wave. 


Steel 

Steel is the most commonly used material for protection against 
direct and indirect fire fragmentation. Steel is also more 
likely to deform a projectile as it penetrates, and is much less 
likely to span than concrete. Steel plates, only i/6 the thickness 
of concrete, afford equal protection against nondeforming 
projectiles of small and intermediate calibers. Because of its 
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high density, steel is five times more effective in initial 
radiation suppression than an equal thickness of concrete. It is 
also effective against thermal radiation, although it transmits 
heat rapidly. Many field expedient types of steel are usable for 
shielding. Steel landing mats, culvert sections, and steel 
drums, for example, are effectively used in a structure as one 
of several composite materials. Expedient steel pieces are also 
used for individual protection against projectile and fragment 
penetration and nuclear radiation. 

Concrete 

When reinforcing steel is used in concrete, direct and indirect 
fire fragmentation protection is excellent. The reinforcing 
helps the concrete to remain intact even after excessive 
cracking caused by penetration. When a near miss shell explodes, 
its fragments travel faster than its blast wave. If these 
fragments strike the exposed concrete surfaces of a protective 
position, they can weaken the concrete to such an extent that 
the blast wave destroys it. When possible, at least one layer of 
sandbags, placed on their short ends, or 15 inches of soil 
should cover all exposed concrete surfaces. An additional 
consequence of concrete penetration is spalling. If a projectile 
partially penetrates concrete shielding, particles and chunks of 
concrete often break or scab off the back of the shield at the 
time of impact. These particles can kill when broken loose. 
Concrete provides excellent protection against nuclear and 
thermal radiation. 

Rock 

Direct and indirect fire fragmentation penetration into rock 
depends on the rock's physical properties and the number of 
joints, fractures, and other irregularities contained in the 
rock. These irregularities weaken rock and can increase 
penetration. Several layers of irregularly-shaped rock can 
change the angle of penetration. Hard rock can cause a 
projectile or fragment to flatten out or break up and stop 
penetration. Nuclear and thermal radiation protection is limited 
because of undetectable voids and cracks in rocks. Generally, 
rock is not as effective against radiation as concrete, since 
the ability to provide protection depends on the rock's density. 

Brick and Masonry 

Direct and indirect fire fragmentation penetration into brick 
and masonry have the same protection limitations as rock. 
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Nuclear and thermal radiation protection by brick and masonry is 
1.5 times more effective than the protection afforded by soil. 
This characteristic is due to the higher compressive strength 
and hardness properties of brick and masonry. However, since 
density determines the degree of protection against initial 
radiation, unreinforced brick and masonry are not as good as 
concrete for penetration protection. 

Snow and Ice 

Although snow and ice are sometimes the only available materials 
in certain locations, they are used for shielding only. Weather 
could cause structures made of snow or ice to wear away or even 
collapse. Shielding composed of frozen materials provides 
protection from initial radiation, but melts if thermal 
radiation effects are strong enough. 

Wood 

Direct and indirect fire fragmentation protection using wood is 
limited because of its low density and relatively low 
compressive strengths. Greater thicknesses of wood than of soil 
are needed for protection from penetration. Wood is generally 
used as structural support for a survivability position. The low 
density of wood provides poor protection from nuclear and 
thermal radiation. Also, with its low ignition point, wood is 
easily destroyed by fire from thermal radiation. 

Other Materials 

Expedient materials include steel pickets, landing mats, steel 
culverts, steel drums, and steel shipping consolidated express 
(CONEX) containers. Chapter 4 discusses fighting and protective 
positions constructed with some of these materials. 

STRUCTURAL COMPONENTS 

The structure of a fighting and protective position depends on 
the weapon or weapon effect it is designed to defeat. All 
fighting and protective positions have some configuration of 
floor, walls, and roof designed to protect material and/or 
occupants. The floor, walls, and roof support the shielding 
discussed earlier, or may in themselves make up that shielding. 
These components must also resist blast and ground shock effects 
from detonation of high explosive rounds which place greater 
stress on the structure than the weight of the components and 
the shielding. Designers must make structural components of the 
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positions stronger, larger, and/or more numerous in order to 
defeat blast and ground shock. Following is a discussion of 
materials used to build floors, walls, and roofs of positions. 

Floors 

Fighting and protective position floors are made from almost any 
material, but require resistance to weathering, wear, and 
trafficability. Soil is most often used, yet is least resistant 
to water damage and rutting from foot and vehicle traffic. Wood 
pallets, or other field-available materials are often cut to fit 
floor areas. Drainage sumps, shown below, or drains are also 
installed when possible. 


Dniuje smup 


Flrj-ur druinud ui gr-idtid 

sump 



Walls 


Walls of fighting and protective positions are of two basic 
types-below ground (earth or revetted earth) and aboveground. 
Below ground walls are made of the in-place soil remaining after 
excavation of the position. This soil may need revetment or 
support, depending on the soil properties and depth of cut. When 
used to support roof structures, earth walls must support the 
roof at points no less than one fourth the depth of cutout from 
the edges of excavation, as shown. 
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Earth noil roof sopp*rt pont 

■+ lAti-prri .jt cut ilut r«s than 1 t\ 



Aboveground walls are normally constructed for shielding from 
direct fire and fragments. They are usually built of revetted 
earth, sandbags, concrete, or other materials. When constructed 
to a thickness adequate for shielding from direct fire and 
fragments, they are thick and stable enough for roof support. 
Additional details on wall design are given in FM 5-35. 

Roofs 

Roofs of fighting and protective positions are easily designed 
to support earth cover for shielding from fragments and small 
caliber direct fire. However, contact burst protection requires 
much stronger roof structures and, therefore, careful design. 
Roofs for support of earth cover shielding are constructed of 
almost any material that is usually used as beams or stringers 
and sheathing. The first two tables present guidelines for 
wooden roof structures (for fragment shielding only). A third 
table is converting dimensioned to round timber. The tables on 
Maximum Span are pertaining to steel pickets and landing mats 
for roof supports (for fragment shielding only). 
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of Diniensdoied Wood Roof Support for Earth Covtr 
Span Langth, ft 

i'A 3 3 Vfc 4 6 B 

Wdad Thickness. in 

1 12 2 2 2 


2 1 

2 2 

2 

2 

' 3 


VA 1 

2 2 

2 

2 

l 


3 7 

2 2 

2 

3 

3 


1 

2 2 

2 

3 

3 


4 2 

2 Q 

3 

% 

4 


Ma^im un Sjra.il of Wood S L inger Roof Su.jtjjh.hl 1 Tol Ecu' Ik Cow l 


TN&knau of 

Earth Cover, ft 

Span Length, ft 

216 3 3Yt 4 6 

Qantor-to-Centpr spacing, in 

6 

114 

40 30 

22 

ie 

10 

18* 

2 

33 22 

ie 

12 

8/20* 

14* 

I'A 

27 18 

12 

10 

16* 

IQ* 

3 

22 14 

10 

e/20 ( 

14* 

8- 

3V4 

18 12 

3/24* 

■ is* 

12* 

8* 

4 

16 10 

a/zo* 

10 

10* 

7" 


Note: Slrrngers are 2 x 4 b except rrarkpii hy ran nuarislc (*Kiuhirh nr* ? hy fi? 
Convering Dimensioned Timber to Round Timber 


4x4 

6 

0x5 

7 

6xJ) 

0 

axa 

■ ID 

8x10 

11 

■Ox 10 

' ■ 12 

■Ok 12 

13 

12 k 12 

14 


given are nominal and not rough cm timber. 


Maxim un Span 

Thlckneti of 
Earth Cover, ft 

1 Vi 
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ftfazimumSpan Steel Picket Poof Supports for Sandbag Layers 


N urn bet of Sand bug Lav*™ 


Span Length, ft 


3 

6 

a 

Single-Picket Beams* 

Coriftor-tD-Center Spacing. in 

2 

7 

7 

6 

b 

6 

9 

4 

10 

A 

4 

3 

16 

4 

3 

2 

20 

Double-Picket Beam*** 

3 

3 

2 

2 

7 

7 

7 

E 

7 

7 

1 

10 

7 

6 

5 

1 5 

7 

5 

4 

20 

H Used with open side down. 

6 

& 

4 


“ 'Twg pickets are welded t^gtther aver/ & inches ^ Jong tha 


span to form tax be&mu. 


Maximum Span of Inverted Landing Mats (MSA1) 

for Roof Supports 

Number of Sandbag Layers Span Length, ’t 

2 10 


5 

10 

15 

10 


Q6 

6 

4 

3£ 


When roof structures are designed to defeat contact bursts of 
high explosive projectiles, substantial additional roof 
protection is required. The table on defeat contact bursts gives 
basic design criteria for a roof. Appendix B of this manual 
describes a procedure for overhead cover design to defeat 
contact burst of high explosive projectiles. 

POSITION CATEGORIES 


Seven categories of fighting and protective positions or 
components of positions that are used together or separately 
are- 
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• Earth parapets. 

• Overhead cover and roof structures. 

• Triggering screens. 

• Shelters and bunkers. 

HOLES AND SIMPLE EXCAVATIONS 

Excavations, when feasible, provide good protection from direct 
fire and some indirect fire weapons effects. Open excavations 
have the advantages of- 

• Providing good protection from direct fire when the 
occupant would otherwise be exposed. 

• Permitting 360-degree observation and fire. 

• Providing good protection from nuclear weapons effects. 

Open excavations have the disadvantages of- 

• Providing limited protection from direct fire while the 
occupant is firing a weapon, since frontal and side 
protection is negligible. 

• Providing relatively no protection from fragments from 
overhead bursts of artillery shells. The larger the open 
excavation, the less the protection from artillery. 

• Providing limited protection from chemical effects. In some 
cases, chemicals concentrate in low holes and excavations. 

TRENCHES 

Trenches provide essentially the same protection from 
conventional, nuclear, and chemical effects as the other 
excavations described, and are used almost exclusively in 
defensive areas. They are employed as protective positions and 
used to connect individual holes, weapons positions, and 
shelters. They provide protection and concealment for personnel 
moving between fighting positions or in and out of the area. 

They are usually open excavations, but sections are sometimes 
covered to provide additional protection. Trenches are difficult 
to camouflage and are easily detected from the air. 

Trenches, like other positions, are developed progressively. As 
a general rule, they are excavated deeper than fighting 
positions to allow movement without exposure to enemy fire. It 
is usually necessary to provide revetment and drainage for them. 

TUNNELS 
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Tunnels are not frequently constructed in the defense of an area 
due to the time, effort, and technicalities involved. However, 
they are usually used to good advantage when the length of time 
an area is defended justifies the effort, and the ground lends 
itself to this purpose. The decision to build tunnels also 
depends greatly on the nature of the soil, which is usually 
determined by borings or similar means. Tunneling in hard rock 
is slow and generally impractical. Tunnels in clay or other soft 
soils are also impractical since builders must line them 
throughout to prevent collapse. Therefore, construction of 
tunneled defenses is usually limited to hilly terrain, steep 
hillsides, and favorable soils including hard chalk, soft 
sandstone, and other types of hard soil or soft rock. 

In the tunnel system shown, the soil was generally very hard and 
only the entrances were timbered. The speed of excavation using 
hand tools varied according to the soil, and seldom exceeded 25 
feet per day. In patches of hard rock, as little as 3 feet were 
excavated per day. Use of power tools did not significantly 
increase the speed of excavation. Engineer units, assisted by 
infantry personnel, performed the work. Tunnels of the type 
shown are excavated up to 30 feet below ground level. They are 
usually horizontal or nearly so. Entrances are strengthened 
against collapse under shell fire and ground shock from nuclear 
weapons. The first 16^ feet from each entrance should have 
frames using 4 by 4s or larger timber supports. 
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Untimbered tunnels are generally 31H feet wide and 5 to 6 1/2 
feet high. Once beyond the portal or entrance, tunnels of up to 
this size are unlimbered if they are deep enough and the soil 
will stand open. Larger tunnels must have shoring. Chambers 
constructed in rock or extremely hard soil do not need timber 
supports. If timber is not used, the chamber is not wider than 
6^ feet; if timbers are used, the width can increase to 10 feet. 
The chamber is generally the same height as the tunnel, and up 
to 13 feet long. 

Grenade traps are constructed at the bottom of straight lengths 
where they slope. This is done by cutting a recess about feet 
deep in the wall facing the inclining floor of the tunnel. 

Much of the spoil from the excavated area requires disposal and 
concealment. The volume of spoil is usually estimated as one 
third greater than the volume of the tunnel. Tunnel entrances 
need concealment from enemy observation. Also, it is sometimes 
necessary during construction to transport spoil by hand through 
a trench. In cold regions, air warmer than outside air may rise 
from a tunnel entrance thus revealing the position. 
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The danger that tunnel entrances may become blocked and trap the 
occupants always exists. Picks and shovels are placed in each 
tunnel so that trapped personnel can dig their way out. 
Furthermore, at least two entrances are necessary for 
ventilation. Whenever possible, one or more emergency exits are 
provided. These are usually small tunnels with entrances 
normally closed or concealed. A tunnel is constructed from 
inside the system to within a few feet of the surface so that an 
easy breakthrough is possible. 

EARTH PARAPETS 

Excavations and trenches are usually modified to include front, 
rear, and side earth parapets. Parapets are constructed using 
spoil from the excavation or other materials carried to the 
site. Frontal, side, and rear parapets greatly increase the 
protection of occupants firing their weapons. Thicknesses 
required for parapets vary according to the material's ability 
to deny round penetration. 

Parapets are generally positioned as shown below to allow full 
frontal protection, thus relying on mutual support of other 
firing positions. Parapets are also used as a single means of 
protection, even in the absence of excavations. 


Parapet? und for frontal protection relying on mutual fupprt 



OVERHEAD COVER AND ROOF STRUCTURES 


Fighting and protective positions are given overhead cover 
primarily to defeat indirect fire projectiles landing on or 
exploding above them. Defeat of an indirect fire attack on a 
position, then, requires that the three types of burst 
conditions are considered. (Note: Always place a waterproof 
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layer over any soil cover to prevent it from gaining moisture or 
weathering.) 


Overhead Burst (Fragments) 

Protection against fragments from airburst artillery is provided 
by a thickness of shielding required to defeat a certain size 
shell fragment, supported by a roof structure adequate for the 
dead load of the shielding. This type of roof structure is 
designed using the thicknesses to defeat fragment penetration 
given in the table on Indirect Fire Fragmentation and Blast. As 
a general guide, fragment penetration protection always requires 
at least 11/2 feet of soil cover. For example, to defeat 
fragments from a 120-mm mortar when available cover material is 
sandbags filled with soil, the cover depth required is l 1 ^ feet. 
Then, the Maximum Span table shows that support of the l 1 ^ feet 
of cover (using 2 by 4 roof stringers over a 4-foot span) 
requires 16-inch center-to-center spacing of the 2 by 4s. This 
example is shown below. 

Position with tterkeadto+er pro tee ikm against frcegmm tsftom a 120-mm mortar 



Si ring 9i 



L _ Span oi striker |4 ft] 

I* ■ Stringer tpacmgHIB ii| 

t\ — Oe-pttl nf <: ivye-l 1 (1 l -*r ft I 

Contact Burst 


Protection from contact burst of indirect fire HE shells 
requires much more cover and roof structure support than does 
protection from fragmentation. The type of roof structure 
necessary is given in the following table. For example, if a 
position must defeat the contact burst of an 82-mm mortar, the 
table provides multiple design options. If 4 by 4 stringers are 
positioned on 9-inch center-to-center spacings over a span of 8 
feet, then 2 feet of soil (loose, gravelly sand) is required to 
defeat the burst. Appendix B outlines a step-by-step design and 
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reverse design analysis procedure for cover protection of 
various materials to defeat contact bursts. 


C&nttf- Iff C&rttGr Spacing tar Wood Supporting 

Sti! Cover to Defeat Contact Bursts 

CHiter-to-Ctidr Stringer Spiclrg (hj [implies}. lor 
Nominel 5iring*r Cited Span Length {L] {fem} 


Sin {inchu] 

Depth of Sol (d| 

2 

4 

6 

S 

10 


ForP0f«nt4f82 

mm 

Contact fiiuvt 




2x4 

20 

3 

4 

4 

4 

3 


3.0 

It! 

12 

B 

5 

3 


+.0 

18 

14 

7 

4 

3 

2x6 

2.0 

4 

7 

S 

a 

6 


30 

is 

18 

13 

12 

a 


4.0 

ig 

IB 

13 

11 

7 

4*4 

2.0 

7 

in 

to 

9 

7 


3.0 

IB 

IB 

13 

12 

8 


4.0 

IB 

13 

IS 

10 

7 

4*8 

1.6 

4 

H 

1 

a 

8 


2.0 

14 

13 

IS 

13 

13 


3 0 

IB 

la 

IB 

Ifl 

1H 


Foi Defeat of '120- and 1 !2-ittin Contact turrta 



4x0 

ao 




_ 

_ 


3.0 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 


J.Q 

3.6 

4 

E 

& 

8 


5.0 

12 

12 

12 

11 

10 


6.0 

15 

1 & 

IB 

16 

12 

b k e 

2.0 







3.0 

- 

- 

H 

L 

. 


4.0 

- 

- 

6,5 

6 

6 


5.0 

H 

14 

13 

12 

10 


6.0 

ia 

IS 

1 8 

1 8 

13 

e < e 

2-0 




_ 

_ 


3.0 

- 

- 

- 




4-0 

5.6 

<3 

s 

a 

10 


6-0 

ts 

B 

13 

IB 

1 7 

3.10 

2.0 

_ 

_ 





3.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 



4.0 

7 5 

0 

11 

12 

13 


6.0 

1ft 

IB 

IB 

IB 

IB 
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Certer-to-Cantar Spacing tor WoorS Supporting 
Soil Cover to Defeat Cent act Bursts {Continued/ 

For Dfrf frit of 15-2-mm CortiCt Bur*t 


4.0 

- 

- 



3.Q 

&.0 
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7. 

7 

7 

6.0 

17 

lti 

14 

\2 

13 

7.0 

IS 

18 

18 

16 

11 

4.0 

_ 

. 

. 

- 

- 

5.0 

7 

8 

8 

a 

i 

0.0 

IS 

18 

10 

ta 

13 

7.0 

IS 

15 

18 

15 

11 

3.0 

_ 

. 


- 


4.0 


- 


- 

& 

5.0 

10 

11 

12 

Vi 

1£ 

6.0 

10 

18 

10 

1B 

17 

3.0 


. 

. 


■ 

4.0 


- 

- 


ft 

5.0 

14 

16 

18 

17 

16 

6.0 

10 

18 

IS 

It 

15 


Note: Tie ma*inn-inn beam spaci ntj listi n the abave tablo is 1 8 inches. This is to preclude ftrthe r 
design far roof material placed over the stringer to hold the eirth cever. A mHKimum of l intm wood tv 
pJywoOd Should bB used over stririytri v Lo jupp^i L llie earth cover -or 82-mtin bunstc; 2 iochoe eiould 
bu 12Q nm r 122 mm, anti ' 52-m in hursts. 

Delay Fuse Burst 

Delay fuse shells are designed to detonate after penetration. 
Protection provided by over-head cover is dependent on the 
amount of cover remaining between the structure and the shell at 
the time of detonation. To defeat penetration of the shell, and 
thus cause it to detonate with a sufficient cover between it and 
the structure, materials are added on top of the overhead cover. 

If this type of cover is used along with contact, burst 
protection, the additional materials (such as rock or concrete) 
are added in with the soil unit weight when designing the 
contact burst cover structure. 

TRIGGERING SCREENS 

Triggering screens are separately built or added on to existing 
structures used to activate the fuse of an incoming shell at a 
"standoff' distance from the structure. The screen initiates 
detonation at a distance where only fragments reach the 
structure. A variety of materials are usually used to detonate 
both super-quick fuzed shells and delay fuse shells up to and 
including 130 mm. Super-quick shell detonation requires only 
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enough material to activate the fuse. Delay shells require more 
material to both limit penetration and activate the fuse. 
Typical standoff framing is shown below. 

Topical standoff framing, with rihnmsirhiiefl wfroH triggering smwn 



4 in k RL h 1W 
structural giade 
lurnb+r 



Note' Make each sec'lori independent 

bfl p «-*1 

14 in diameter) or wire rope 
I Vi in dia meter) may be sub¬ 
stituted ter it In x 6 m brece 



Defeating Super-Quick Fuzes 


Incoming shells with super-quick fuzes are defeated at a 
standoff distance with several types of triggering screen 
materials. The first table below lists thicknesses of facing 
material required for detonating incoming shells when impacting 
with the triggering screen. These triggering screens detonate 
the incoming shell but do not defeat fragments from these 
shells. Protection from fragments is still necessary for a 
position. The second table below lists required thicknesses for 
various materials to defeat fragments if the triggering screen 
is 10 feet from the structure. 
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Defeating Delay Fuzes 


Delay fuzes are defeated by various thicknesses of protective 
material. The table below lists type and thickness of materials 
required to defeat penetration of delay fuse shells and cause 
their premature detonation. These materials are usually added to 
positions designed for contact burst protection. One method to 
defeat penetration and ensure premature shell detonation is to 
use layers of large stones. The figure below shows this added 
delay fuse protection on top of the contact burst protection 
designed in appendix B. The rocks are placed in at least three 
layers on top of the required depth of cover for the expected 
shell size. The rock size is approximately twice the caliber of 
the expected shell. For example, the rock size required to 
defeat 82-mm mortar shell penetration is 2 x 82 mm = 164 mm (or 
6h inches). 
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RequiredThioknes;, in Inches, of I'K'teitive Material to 
EeeIP enetration of Different !helt(Deby Fice) 
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20 
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fi nri in three layers for £2 rn-i: 'our layur for ethers. 

NOW: [Jie te Ihe eHfreme required lor proterlior, material;; sutrri us 03 fin, sand, and day 

tij u ii:jM i E.hLrji ii mt:i ilJ^J. 

Stan* tayar addfd tt> Ova/htOO cc to ds/e-Bf th& dafay *uxa Burst from art $S-mtr, mortar 



jr fiVi-iit rack siia 


In some cases, chain link fences also provide some standoff 
protection when visibility is necessary in front of the standoff 
and when positioned as shown. However, the fuse of some incoming 
shells may pass through the fence without initiating the firing 
mechanism. 


SHELTERS AND BUNKERS 

Protective shelters and fighting bunkers are usually constructed 
using a combination of the components of positions mentioned 
thus far. Protective shelters are primarily used as- 

• Command posts. 

• Observation posts. 

• Medical aid stations. 

• Supply and ammunition shelters. 

• Sleeping or resting shelters. 
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Protective shelters are usually constructed aboveground, using 
cavity wall revetments and earth-covered roof structures, or 
they are below ground using sections that are airtransportable. 

Fighting bunkers are enlarged fighting positions designed for 
squad-size units or larger. They are built either aboveground or 
below ground and are usually made of concrete. However, some are 
prefabricated and transported forward to the battle area by 
trucks or air. 

If shelters and bunkers are properly constructed with 
appropriate collective protection equipment, they can serve as 
protection against chemical and biological agents. 

Chain link fflire nstfri for a 

Two Ihickneews of chain lick 
fencei attached tp supporting 
push tin 4-dmnitirs 


CONSTRUCTION METHODS 
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For individual and crew-served weapons fighting 
and protective position construction, hand tools 
are available. The individual soldier carries an 
entrenching tool and has access to picks, shovels, 
machetes, and hand carpentry tools for use in 
individual excavation and vertical construction 
work. 

Earthmoving equipment and 
explosives are used for excavating 
protective positions for vehicles 
and supplies. Earthmoving 
equipment, including backhoes, 
bulldozers, and bucket loaders, 
are usually used for larger or 
more rapid excavation when the 
situation permits. Usually, these 
machines cannot dig out the exact 
shape desired or dig the amount of 
earth necessary. The excavation is 
usually then completed by hand. 
Descriptions and capabilities of 
US survivability equipment are 
given in appendix A. 


ffetaini/tff wail ravaimant 


Chokes end aide ehhitis in 


Stretchers 



SECTION 


ELEVATION 


Jpints broken 



ELEVATION 


Methods of construction include 
sandbagging, explosive excavation, 

and excavation revetments. Streichers and header 


SANDBAGGING 

Walls of fighting and protective 
positions are built of sandbags in 
much the same way bricks are used. 
Sandbags are also useful for 
retaining wall revetments as shown 
on the right. 



The sandbag is made of an acrylic fabric and is rot and weather 
resistant. Under all climatic conditions, the bag has a life of 
at least 2 years with no visible deterioration. (Some older- 
style cotton bags deteriorate much sooner.) The useful life of 
sandbags is prolonged by filling them with a mixture of dry 
earth and portland cement, normally in the ratio of 1 part of 
cement to 10 parts of dry earth. The cement sets as the bags 
take on moisture. A 1:6 ratio is used for sand-gravel mixtures. 
As an alternative, filled bags are dipped in a cement-water 
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slurry. Each sandbag is then pounded with a flat object, such as 
a 2 by 4, to make the retaining wall more stable. 

As a rule, sandbags are used for revetting walls or repairing 
trenches when the soil is very loose and requires a retaining 
wall. A sandbag revetment will not stand with a vertical face. 
The face must have a slope of 1:4, and lean against the earth it 
is to hold in place. The base for the revetment must stand on 
firm ground and dug at a slope of 4:1. 


The following steps are used to construct a 
sandbag revetment wall such as the one shown. 

• The bags are filled about 
three-fourths full with 
earth or a dry soil-cement 
mixture and the choke 
cords are tied. 

• The bottom corners of the 
bags are tucked in after 
filling. 

• The bottom row of the 
revetment is constructed 
by placing all bags as 
headers. The wall is built 
using alternate rows of 
stretchers and headers 
with the joints broken 
between courses. The top 
row of the revetment wall 
consists of headers. 

• Sandbags are positioned so 
that the planes between 
the layers have the same 
pitch as the base-at right 
angles to the slope of the 
revetment. 

• All bags are placed so 
that side seams on 
stretchers and choked ends 
on headers are turned 
toward the revetted face. 

• As the revetment is built, 
it is backfilled to shape 
the revetted face to this 
slope. 


Expedient funrtei for fitting sandbags 
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Often, the requirement for filled sandbags far exceeds the 
capabilities of soldiers using only shovels. If the bags are 
filled from a stockpile, the job is performed easier and faster 
by using a lumber or steel funnel as shown on the right. 

EXPLOSIVE EXCAVATION 

Explosive excavation is done by placing charges in boreholes in 
a particular pattern designed to excavate a certain dimensioned 
hole. Boreholes are dug to a depth two thirds that of desired 
excavation. The holes are spaced no farther apart than twice 
their depth, and no closer to the desired perimeter than the 
depth of the borehole. 

The boreholes are dug with posthole diggers, hand augers, or 
with 15-or 40-pound shaped charges. The holes are backfilled and 
tamped. Borehole sizes made with shaped charges are listed in 
the first table below. Boreholes made with shaped charges may 
need additional digging or partial filling and tamping to 
achieve a desired depth. When setting explosives, the charges 
are placed in the borehole with two thirds of the charge at the 
bottom and one third halfway down. The charges are then tamped. 
The second table below lists the pounds of explosive needed in a 
sandy clay soil per depth of borehole. 


Average Dorcliolc Sizei Made by Shaped Charges 


Material 

Distance in 

□opih, ft 

Diameter, in 

Depth, ft 

Diameter, in 

£□11: dg'sp-padtcd 

s-nuYi' 30 

7 

7 

- 



4& 

- 

- 

7 

14 

Froicfi ground 

30 

6 

3 

- 

- 

60 

- 

- 

6 

7 

IcS 

42 

7 

4 

12 

1 


Amonn; of EnplM-ivc 

Recurred 

fbr B1 os-ting Grabr 

£ 



Amount of Explosive ft aquirsd far Biesitag Cra\srs 
Depth of Sorohota. ft Pound ( of Explosive 

2 3 

3 5 

4 8 

5 13 

Because soil type and explosive effectiveness vary, the quantity 
of explosive required may differ slightly from the amounts given 
in the previous table. A test hole is detonated to check the 
accuracy of the table in the specific soil condition. After 
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tamping and detonating the charges, the loose earth is removed 
and the position is shaped as desired. 

Rectangular Positions 

Borehole and charge location in rectangular position excavation 
shown below in the diagram is as follows: 

• The outline of position is marked on the ground. 

• Holes are located a borehole's depth inward from each of 
the four corners. 

• Additional holes are spaced along both sides at distances 
not exceeding two times the depth of the boreholes. 

• Inner rows are spaced equal distance from the outer rows at 
distances not exceeding two times the borehole depth. 

• Each row is staggered with respect to adjacent rows. 

• The calculated charge weight is doubled in all holes in 
interior rows. 


Boreholes fee rectangular positions 
L 




T~ 

0---, 

■ JL 

o 

0 

o 

o 

6 i 

0 


Q 

---0 

□ 


o 

0 


o--J 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


L - Loonth 
W Width 

S ' Distance between holes h row 
2x borehole dtpth 
H = D-i-itunc* Hurt■■(■>*« 

- burrtata daplh 


Information concerning the calculation of charge weights and the 
use of prime cord or blasting caps is contained in FM 5-34 and 
FM 5-25. 

To create ramps for positions in relatively flat terrain using 
explosives, the lower portion is excavated as a rectangular 
position, as shown, and the upper end is excavated by hand. 
Charges are not placed closer than the borehole depth from the 
desired edge, and not farther than twice the borehole depth 
apart. Portions of the position less than 2 feet deep are 
usually excavated by hand. 
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SECTION 

Circular Positions 
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Circular positions are prepared with a circular 
arrangement of boreholes surrounding a 
borehole at the center of the position. Several 
concentric rings of holes are needed for large 
positions, and one ring or only one charge for 
small positions. The charge layout shown on the 
right is as follows: 


Boreholes for circular positions 


• The radius of the desired 
circular position is 
determined. 

• The borehole depth is 
subtracted from the radius 
and a circle is inscribed 
on the ground with the new 
radius length. 

• The new radius length is 
divided by twice the 
borehole depth to determine 
the number of rings within 
the position. 

• Each additional ring is 
positioned at equal 
distances between the outer 
ring and the center of the 
position. 

• Boreholes are spaced equal 
distance along each ring. 
Each hole should not exceed 
twice the borehole depth 
from another hole on the 
ring. 

• The charge weight is 
doubled in all holes in the 
interior rings. 

When the position diameter does 
not exceed twice the borehole 
depth, a single charge placed at 
the center of the position is 
enough. When the position 
diameter is between two and four 
times the borehole depth, space 
three holes equal distance 
around the ring and omit the 
center hole. 



* Should not f^ce&d 2 times 
depth of bora hole* 



R = Radius oi charg a ring 
d - Diameter 


Positions in Frozen Soil 
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In frozen soil, blasting requires about 1.5 to 2 times the 
number of boreholes and larger charges than those calculated for 
moderate climates. To determine the number of bore-holes needed, 
testing is performed before extensive excavation is attempted. 
For frozen soil, hole depth (d) should equal required depth of 
excavation. The required charge weight (w) is w = 0.06 d 3 
pounds, where (d) is in feet. 

Positions in Rocky Soil 

Boulders and rocks are removed by using blasting methods 
described in FM 5-25 or FM 5-34.These manuals also described 
similar activities for stump and tree root removal. 

EXCAVATION REVETMENTS 

Excavations in soil may require revetment to prevent side walls 
from collapsing. Several methods of excavation revetments are 
usually used to prevent wall collapse. 

Wall Sloping 

The need for revetment is sometimes avoided or postponed by 
sloping the walls of the excavation. In most soils, a slope of 
1:3 or 1:4 is sufficient. This method is used temporarily if the 
soil is loose and no revetting materials are available. The 
ratio of 1:3, for example, will determine the slope by moving 1 
foot horizontally for each 3 feet vertically. When wall sloping 
is used, the walls are first dug vertically and then sloped. 

Facing Revetments 

Facing revetments serve mainly to protect revetted surfaces from 
the effects of weather and occupation. It is used when soils are 
stable enough to sustain their own weight. This revetment 
consists of the revetting or facing material and the supports 
which hold the revetting material in place. The facing material 
is usually much thinner than that used in a retaining wall. 
Facing revetments are preferable to wall sloping since less 
excavation is required. The top of the facing is set below 
ground level. The facing is constructed of brushwood hurdles, 
continuous brush, poles, corrugated metal, plywood, or burlap 
and chicken wire. The following paragraphs describe the method 
of constructing each type. 

Brushwood Hurdle. A brushwood hurdle is a woven revetment unit 
usually 6^ feet long and as high as the revetted wall. Pieces of 
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brushwood about 1 inch in diameter are weaved on a framework of 
sharpened pickets driven into the ground at 20-inch intervals. 
When completed, the 6 ^-foot lengths are carried to the position 
where the pickets are driven in place. The tops of the pickets 
are tied back to stakes or holdfasts and the ends of the hurdles 
are wired together. 

BriEfa mod bondfe 



Continuous Brush. A continuous brush revetment is constructed in 
place. Sharpened pickets 3 inches in diameter are driven into 
the bottom of the trench at 30-inch intervals and about 4 inches 
from the revetted earth face. The space behind the pickets is 
packed with small, straight brushwood laid horizontally. The 
tops of the pickets are anchored to stakes or holdfasts. 
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Continuous brush revetment 
Earth face 



Pole. A pole revetment is similar to the continuous brush 
revetment except that a layer of small horizontal round poles, 
cut to the length of the revetted wall, is used instead of 
brushwood. If available, boards or planks are used instead of 
poles because of quick installation. Pickets are held in place 
by holdfasts or struts. 
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Rile revetment 


Fata pat Struts 



Corrugated Metal Sheets or Plywood. A revetment of corrugated 
metal sheets or plywood is usually installed rapidly and is 
strong and durable. It is well adapted to position construction 
because the edges and ends of sheets or planks are lapped, as 
required, to produce a revetment of a given height and length. 
All metal surfaces are smeared with mud to reduce possible 
reflection of thermal radiation and aid in camouflage. Burlap 
and chicken wire revetments are similar to revetments made from 
corrugated metal sheets or plywood. However, burlap and chicken 
wire does not have the strength or durability of plywood or 
sheet metal in supporting soil. 


TVpcs of metal rcv-ctrivcnt 



Ctirrugattid rnfftral sfcnnU PuH-frp flPld GfrltkOII V 1 1^9 
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Methods to Support Facing 

The revetment facing is usually supported by timber frames or 
pickets. Frames of dimensioned timber are constructed to fit the 
bottom and sides of the position and hold the facing material 
apart over the excavated width. 

Facing revetment supported 
W timber frame? 



M ETHOD OF PLACING STAKES 
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Facing revetment supported 
by pickets 



□ , Ie equal to Or flr&atti' than H 

D T ir Odlhflt to H 4 J ft 


METHOD Ol- ANCHORING PICKETS 


Pickets are driven into the ground on the position side of the 
facing material. The pickets are held tightly against the facing 
by bracing them apart across the width of the position. The size 
of pickets required and their spacing are determined by the soil 
and type of facing material used. Wooden pickets smaller than 3 
inches in diameter are not used. The maximum spacing between 
pickets is about 6^ feet. The standard pickets used to support 
barbed wire entanglements are excellent for use in revetting. 
Pickets are driven at least l 1 ^ feet into the floor of the 
position. Where the tops of the pickets are anchored, an anchor 
stake or holdfast is driveninto the top of the bank and tied to 
the top of the picket. The distance between the anchor stake and 
the facing is at least equal to the height of the revetted face, 
with alternate anchors staggered and at least 2 feet farther 
back. Several strands of wire holding the pickets against the 
emplacement walls are placed straight and taut. A groove or 
channel is cut in the parapet to pass the wire through. 

SPECIAL CONSTRUCTION CONSIDERATIONS 
CAMOUFLAGE AND CONCEALMENT 

The easiest and most efficient method of preventing the 
targeting and destruction of a position or shelter is use of 
proper camouflage and concealment techniques. Major 
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considerations for camouflage use are discussed in appendix D. 
Following are some general guidelines for position construction. 

Natural concealment and good camouflage materials are used. When 
construction of a positions begins, natural materials such as 
vegetation, rotting leaves, scrub brush, and snow are preserved 
for use as camouflage when construction is completed. If 
explosive excavation is used, the large area of earth spray 
created by detonation is camouflaged or removed by first placing 
tarpaulins or scrap canvas on the ground prior to charge 
detonation. Also, heavy equipment tracks and impressions are 
disguised upon completion of construction. 

Fields of fire are not overcleared . In fighting position 
construction, clearing of fields of fire is an important 
activity for effective engagement of the enemy. Excessive 
clearing is prevented in order to reduce early enemy acquisition 
of the position. Procedures for clearing allow for only as much 
terrain modification as is needed for enemy acquisition and 
engagement. 

Concealment from aircraft is provided . Consideration is usually 
given to observation from the air. Action is taken to camouflage 
position interiors or roofs with fresh natural materials, thus 
preventing contrast with the surroundings. 

During construction, the position is evaluated from the enemy 
side. By far, the most effective means of evaluating concealment 
and camouflage is to check it from a suspected enemy avenue of 
approach. 


DRAINAGE 

Positions and shelters are designed to take advantage of the 
natural drainage pattern of the ground. They are constructed to 
provide for- 

• Exclusion of surface runoff. 

• Disposal of direct rainfall or seepage. 

• Bypassing or rerouting natural drainage channels if they 
are intersected by the position. 

In addition to using materials that are durable and resistant to 
weathering and rot, positions are protected from damage due to 
surface runoff and direct rainfall, and are repaired quickly 
when erosion begins. Proper position siting can lessen the 
problem of surface water runoff. Surface water is excluded by 
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excavating intercepted ditches uphill from a position or 
shelter. Preventing water from flowing into the excavation is 
easier than removing it. Positions are located to direct the 
runoff water into natural drainage lines. Water within a 
position or shelter is carried to central points by constructing 
longitudinal slopes in the bottom of the excavation. A very 
gradual slope of 1 percent is desirable. 

MAINTENANCE 

If water is allowed to stand in the bottom of an excavation, the 
position is eventually undermined and becomes useless. Sumps and 
drains are kept clean of silt and refuse. Parapets around 
positions are kept clear and wide enough to prevent parapet soil 
from falling into the excavation. When wire and pickets are used 
to support revetment material, the pickets may become loose, 
especially after rain. Improvised braces are wedged across the 
excavation, at or near floor level, between two opposite 
pickets. Anchor wires are tightened by further twisting. Anchor 
pickets are driven in farther to hold tightened wires. Periodic 
inspections of sandbags are made. 

REPAIRS 

If the walls are crumbling in at the top of an excavation 
(ground level), soil is cut out where it is crumbling (or until 
firm soil is reached). Sandbags or sod blocks are used to build 
up the damaged area. If excavation walls are wearing away at the 
floor level, a plank is placed on its edge or the brushwood is 
shifted down. The plank is held against the excavation wall with 
short pickets driven into the floor. If planks are used on both 
sides of the excavation, a wedge is placed between the planks 
and earth is placed in the back of the planks. If an entire wall 
appears ready to collapse, the excavation is completely 
revetted. 


Excaratioi repair 



DAMAGE AT GROUND LEVEL 
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DAMAGE NEAR FLOOR LEVEL 
SECURITY 

In almost all instances, fighting and protective positions are 
prepared by teams of at least two personnel. During 
construction, adequate frontal and perimeter protection and 
observation are necessary. Additional units are sometimes 
required to secure an area during position construction. Unit 
personnel can also take turns with excavating and providing 
security. 
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DESIGNING POSITIONS 
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BASIC DESIGN REQUIREMENTS 
WEAPON EMPLOYMENT 


'rV 


While it is desirable for a fighting position to give maximum protection to personnel and 
equipment, primary consideration is always given to effective weapon use. In offensive combat 
operations, weapons are sited wherever natural or existing positions are available, or where 
weapon emplacement is made with minimal digging. 

COVER 

Positions are designed to defeat an anticipated threat. Protection against direct and indirect fire is 
of primary concern for position design. However, the effects of nuclear and chemical attack are 
taken into consideration if their use is suspected. Protection design for one type of enemy fire is 
not necessarily effective against another. The following three types of cover-frontal, overhead, 
and flank and rear-will have a direct bearing on designing and constructing positions. 

Frontal 
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Frontal cover provides protection from small caliber direct 

fi re. Natural frontal protection such as large trees, rocks, logs, and rubble is best because 
enemy detection of fighting positions becomes difficult. However, if natural frontal protection is 
not adequate for proper protection, dirt excavated from the position (hole) is used. Frontal cover 
requires the position to have the correct length so that soldiers have adequate room; the correct 
dirt thickness (3 feet) to stop enemy small caliber fire; the correct height for overhead protection; 
and, for soldiers firing to the oblique, the correct frontal distance for elbow rests and sector 
stakes. Protection from larger direct fire weapons (for example, tank guns) is achieved by 
locating the position where the enemy cannot engage it, and concealing it so pinpoint location is 
not possible. Almost twice as many soldiers are killed or wounded by small caliber fire when 
their positions do not have frontal cover. 


Overhead 

Overhead cover provides protection from indirect fire 
fragments tion . When possible, overhead cover is always constructed to enhance 
protection against airburst artillery shells. Overhead cover is necessary because soldiers are at 
least ten times more protected from indirect fire if they are in a hole with overhead cover. 

Flank and Rear 

Flank and rear cover ensures complete protection for fighting 
posi tion . Flank and rear cover protects soldiers against the effects of indirect fire bursts to 
the flanks or rear of the position, and the effects of friendly weapons located in the rear (for 
example, packing from discarded sabot rounds fired from tanks). Ideally, this protection is 
provided by natural cover. In its absence, a parapet is constructed as time and circumstances 
permit. 


SIMPLICITY AND ECONOMY 

The position is usually uncomplicated and strong, requires as little digging as possible, and is 
constructed of immediately-available materials. 

INGENUITY 

A high degree of imagination is essential to assure the best use of available materials. Many 
different materials existing on the battlefield and prefabricated materials found in industrial and 
urban areas can be used for position construction. 

PROGRESSIVE DEVELOPMENT 

Positions should allow for progressive development to insure flexibility, security, and protection 
in depth. Hasty positions are continuously improved into deliberate positions to provide 
maximum protection from enemy fire. Trenches or tunnels connecting fighting positions give 
ultimate flexibility in fighting from a battle position or strongpoint. Grenade sumps are usually 
dug at the bottom of a position's front wall where water collects. The sump is about 3 feet long, 
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Vi foot wide, and dug at a 30-degree angle. The slant of the floor channels excess water and 
grenades into the sump. In larger positions, separate drainage sumps or water drains are 
constructed to reduce the amount of water collecting at the bottom of the position. 

CAMOUFLAGE AND CONCEALMENT 

Camouflage and concealment activities are continual during position siting preparation. If the 
enemy cannot locate a fighting position, then the position offers friendly forces the advantage of 
firing first before being detected. Appendix D of this manual contains additional information on 
camouflage. 


INDIVIDUAL FIGHTING POSITIONS 

The table below summarizes the hasty and deliberate individual fighting positions and provides 
time estimates, equipment requirements, and protection factors. 


Characteristics of Individual Fighting Positions 
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HASTY POSITIONS 


When time and materials are limited, troops in contact with the enemy use a hasty fighting 
position located behind whatever cover is available. It should provide frontal protection from 
direct fire while allowing fire to the front and oblique. For protection from indirect fire, a hasty 
fighting position is located in a depression or hole at least 1 !4 feet deep. The following positions 
provide limited protection and are used when there is little or no natural cover. If the unit 
remains in the area, the hasty positions are further developed into deliberate positions which 
provide as much protection as possible. 


Creler position jfiastvl- 

A shell crbOrrb Crater. S to i 
tact wide, alters i it mediate 
count (fluoopt Ipf QterhMdj 

and co-ncsalm-bril. Iv 

a steep tsce on the side 
TQwpi-tl the enemy, Ilia soldier 
Obtains a hasty fighting 
position. Trooia using a smal: 
crflttjr pviitivr in a smi taolu 
location can I*tor dffwplgp it 
in in n ilnihiimlH p rut 1 i n- n. 



&himiiuhKr y Irene n gi&sty] 


“hr skirmishar'i trench is n 
shflllriT,- position which 
provide.! n hasty frone 

liyllLiia) |_HJM Liu II lur ihE 

individual a-uldicr. Wher 
immnciele shelter from 
enemy fire It neecnd J 
tiiqftim deflade f ring 

[■(i LlJilirtzi ore n^J |v|] ilatla, 

sgldi&rs lia [rone or on .heir 
side, scrapetha sail witi en 
rntrenshingtoal. ind pic the 

auil in d luw para pci bfiween 

Ihemmlvc* ind the eneoy. Ir 
this mrniier, u slisllnw kody- 
Irrngth pit is quick y turned in 

iilJ bur The MrdeBtQrOuad. 
The treiLnli ii urienied sn it is 
cbliau* to eienw lira. A 

soldier prtrstiilt a low 

nihemrue >n this type ul 
position, ajld ix protected to a 
lirtiLrril i-T+^nt fruri sin nil 

caliber fire. 
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Prone position IhiEtyl - 

Thu prnnfi fghtjng |in4iiirm it 
£ further n.tNngm-ijnt of ifie 
skirnishflh't ti-snch It^rrvrs 

nil a yuud Tiring pinion Tor 
th-rt Eoldier. and pro^lds* 
Dal»r pfoirttipn asainst 
direct firs weapons than ihK 
urater pnjhinn Qt BUrmlSflSr S 
I ranch, 


DELIBERATE POSITIONS 

Deliberate fighting positions are modified hasty positions prepared during periods of relaxed 
enemy pressure. If the situation permits, the unit leader verifies the sectors of observation before 
preparing each position. Continued improvements are made to strengthen the position during the 
period of occupation. Small holes are dug for automatic rifle bipod legs so the rifle is as close to 
ground level as possible. Improvements include adding overhead cover, digging trenches to 
adjacent positions, and maintaining camouflage. 
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portion with ova ih and cover [dolibqrcmj 
A tign-Hiennt irnprov^mcm-l cf - -- a . 

the Ofrtft position previouslv 
rlM^rih+Hd, iho one-to Idier 
fighting posrion with 

overhuMKl tover provide* :^t-.V ' ■■V'^ _v 

prQtactio n f ra m a irbd rrt -' * - jiy-. ' 

weapon f ragmen It. A good 

position ha-s ivSt+'e-ad cover . i y 

that allow* a lOldiftf to lice ' .'Vi"!/- . ^BjuUS^KSaS^ 

-from bwiMtb it- L4 to- E - (; ft'' 

inch&S irt di&meter, or 6 by 6- lift 
inch timbers, axtend at Iftatil 
1 foot on aath fii* of lh« :. 

portion to p-nuirin n goOil -|'',''; 

trts ring-Burf^ ce f nr □va'lieud 




- ; i :: v 'V *'**. 


xXT:^«f 
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Two-soldier potitionj deliberate) 


*jena«l|y r tha twa-BQldtar 
llghtirg position It prelerree 

«uft* ft linn, loldivr p&altiu-n 

tince ana toldiftr can- prowrifr 
fecurky wh 19 the other is 
digging or netting, In this 
manner, fighting position} are 

cffeotkrfrly manned ■for longer 

periods of (in*, I Feme soldier 
tecorras 0 tiiudty, the 
foaiticn is etill occupied. 
Further, tha pjycnolog cal 

affoot of twi soklore tjgothoi 
permits accuptti^n of :he 
poittiane for lon^rr periods, 



Tiia basic petition Ja usually 
modified by sxtendlng (na dr 

hnth nnrln nf tha hslA irniihrl 

th* fid** of the frontal cover. 
The modrficition is generally 
nECBSisry in ilose tsrrsh 
wien g-ozirt'G fire and position 

mutual Hippert nxlend ro 

farther -hnn to one adjacent 
ptsltior. Molificition it also 
necsinr^ to cover deadApace 
in cl?** terrain immediately in 

frd-rtl *Sf fch-ii p^d}J|ci^iginr. 
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Two-SPld'er position with uYPrhpad caver |del!bert*$f 


Tha tw0-*0 Idler fightng 
position with DTerhead uuiwr 
is sn imprDvemirtt t>t th& 
op&n Iw-o-BQlidinr p-witio-n- 
Qvijrh gn d nova i is m idtf at 
described for the one-soldier 
petition with overhead cover. 



LAW pcation - 

Tha LAW ta firof from tha 
-fighting pMltloiB prnviouily 
dneribad, Honevsi, 
hickblaat may causa friendly 
Utilities uf soldier* in tha 
position r s bach n-last irea. Tha 
gunner should tnsura any 
Wfi 11$. parapets. largt treat, or 

other o b jmr+rr tfl- the- te* r wi II 
not Deflect tha bacfcblAttr 
When the LAW it fired from a 
twp-toldier poatiOO, the 
gunnar mutt eraure that other 

lOldlvn Ipi thv njipr tiiu iiuL in 

the tacktuast Tha front 

dilQP. nt a fightiig prarilinn in ji 

good elbow rest to help tha 
gunner ataady Ihe wttiMii 
and fain accuracy. Stability is 
batter it the gunner'* body is 
leaning egalnsttha poaition J & 

from or side will. 



CREW-SERVED WEAPONS FIGHTING POSITIONS 


The table below summarizes crew-served weapons fighting positions and provides time 
estimates, equipment requirements, and protection factors. 
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Mgnpr ppiftlon - 

i flghtirtg ptilticn for a 
rtttrtir » b circular 
hile, Tic position (lug to t 
dipth urflicitnt tosfiisld the 
WBBpcn end trftw. yet not 

itl. Lhu 1TVH|f LT'I "s 

operation. An ammunition- 
rat(lv rack or niche is 
somitinti buih into the aide 
at the EQtIUCrt for the 
gunner* corNentetce. The 
btiicm qf the ammunition 
rack ia iterated (nm th» 
pcsiti-oe r # lloor. Aaothar 
ready rich reconstructed in 
ere aide of the trench leading 
to the poptiqn. Bator# tie 

[if rapet la built, thi mortar »r 
laid for dll-OGliOn nl fine by 
using aa dinting ciicin 01 


aternafa mean;. If a parapet 

■< v^iV il ir? liiriilud to 
20 iashlr high nnj 3 feet 

wide- An- unit trench ia 


canatrucled leading to- 
piMoni-al ahaltorl and ethoi 
it otter poaiLun*. 


CftBf3£t9f)St>CS af Cmw-S&fwit W&apnnx F/pht/np Pf)r,'.tif>nr, 


Tj|»rnl 

PflUlimi 

Fsiiroit* 

ItviiiLi inktoii 

list 

Imm-lwura) 

tqu^mwit 

ReqintaMti 

Dlrtt-i 

5*jJ| 

(SlkJfr Fire 

Innl'scr fir? 

Hhst and Frisf#iti1in.p 
|Nw Ninsj' 

Indirect km 

EldSI aiL 

FrajrrentBieri 

1 Direct Hrti 

Jl«de:r 

fiUpLHlI" 

Uri|j:n 

pDLilun 

in- 

r'jnd IrnJi 

Ji-’nri 

MeCi.nt Ur'lljiy r f L-L'dL 1 
[Inin dlt U mu L’vcr i>_iid 

p Kh<r .ii 

None 

Fair 

DilffliV. iiltrt 

TU'X |DH 

ton 

Lid 

Hard 

Li! , r nm 

Mudm arUIHrv no :«£■ 

JD It ■ "id evented 
p ufech-ji 

None 

Fp;r 

qO-nn. nCLP 
pwniin 

6-fl 

Hind botlt 

ir?nm - 

K'uJkrr. L.rUlk'rr n.j zlLC-tr'' 

Ili -. J]'l in untT UJIf' 

prnltnhan 

Nnn c 

h: 1 

MtShirt Uj II 
piistirn 

tjo 

Hztic Pul:- 

da./wr 

ill jiJilhY lie i.J i.i ri.:i 
’Pji :.hj |- it ri.i■ -kii.l 
|-ir.i1ii:1hin 

V:--n- 

Far 

Muif'tti yun 
ooylw 

Wltr |tt-ft 
cverheail 
enter 

m 

Him) ico ; 

U.lrr 

Meu i in u tilrry fid i&sl-i 
mar :n: n 

iC*“C 

ijDud 

MpHlr 
[' :■ e rti l n 

L4.3 

land isds 

tJ.7nm 

tilEI1l* T l pi Hill Y Il.j (fctr 

nan 30 it - -in nvsrteid 

Nijim: 

fuir 


pr^U'il 


Nett; ■!;h e m h: e l pnMedun i;. Essurrwd ducaua oi iiKlrclual pnciech.-e ii-a/.y. m.. ■: nil-, il; 

* Slell aiiei ire Small Nled.um 

^uMnr 323in !.20T'*r 

Irtlcry 155 n-.tr 152 nrr 

*’ niirHpsr IJI. hjf ur.. -jk*d poor, Hjlr jwd uir> n^w; and 
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Dragon position--- 

The Dragon it also fir ad fro rr 
previous!y-descri bad 
poatjont; huiwvfli, uornt> 
chan gas: are necessary. The 
soldier must uunvidtrr tlm 

Dragon's extensivt back bias: 

aitd rnijule blatt, tc wall t« 

cleared fields of fire. When a 
Dragon is fired, tha munle 
end extends ft inches beyond 
the-Iron of tha position, and 
the res rtf tha launcher 
•xtinda out over the rear of 
ihepusilion, An ilia iniaillid 
leaves tha launcher, 
stabilizing tine unfold. 

Thsrsfori, th« soldier keeps 
the weapon at least 6 inches 
above the ground when firing 
to leave room for lie firs. A 


waist-deep posltior will allow 
tha gunner to move whila 
tracking a target. Otmutd of 
the Dragon gunner's 
aboveground height. wlLlieis 
the aid construct frontal cover 

high GrtGugh tfr hidfr the 

soldier's head and. if possible, 
the Dragon's backfclaat- The 
soldier must d g a hole ia 
from of the position for tha 
bipod legs. If cover Is bulll on 
the flanks of a Dragon 
pu^ili on, iL itiijil cover the 
tracker, misiilis, and the 
gunner. Overhead (bV«r(h#t 
wourd allow fi'intj Irom 
benaath it is usually built if 
the backblast ares ia clear. 
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□ Amounted TOW position 


A fighting position for (-hi? 
dis mo u nterf tube- launched. 
Optically t ib cited, wliv-guiced 
(TOWI missile must iui 

in-tv rere with the launch vi 
tracking opeiatijnj o J the 
weapon, As with the ISraovn, 
fllowancat for backblii; 
effects are nacesaarv. 
Backbleet and deflection 
tsqunm^ntl rattriet Iho aiu 
of overhttd cover far the 
witiprin. i mu, it overhead 
cover is desired, it should 
prutwi omy ihg crew wh bf It 
la ficii engaged in s firng 
Dgerttion. The pnEttim in 
excavated (c a comf o'table 
depth for ■ kneeling frlrig 
poanre. nvnen rgidiere arB 
not firing tie TOW, the 
MiBnpnri'i leer leg in mound 
back, affectively reducing 
exporure of the w^-apon- 
Ursw manib&ns ihen enter 
their orotectlve hulas within 

ItiB ponitlan. 


K. 


— - _ 





ReCdilless rifle pavilion (90 mm) 


Fasti-m-ia fir thr yij-mni 
recoilless rif l« l ft CL R] are 
tujjlr iikn HhAQ^n pooilicns. 
Sines two roldirr? operate 
this weapon, however, the 
hpt* in me Ob a Ikrtla ro-igar to 
permit firing from the right 
aide cf th-u- frontal ccv)ri Tha 
Eulrnrpicc potllbn; Ihtf 
assistant to tile right jade ol 
ire NIILR. 
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Machine gun position 


Fightirg petitions for 

ni-a-ciiifta g unit sir a parivtru Ctod 

the gun f res to the frtrr or 
obljqut. However, the prinr^ry 
tact or of firs is usually 
□biiqu* so the giin pan fire 
across, thu Lort'sfrcnt. Twa 
sol (tiers are required to beep 
ll tr-yuii ririi y. Tl ih-i tpfuru., thu 
hole is shaped so both 

f oIdiert Igunnsr jnd nnii-iKrtKnl 

gunner] -can get K> the BLIP 
and ~fim it cpthgr 34 tip P'S Ihcr 

frontal protection. Iht gun's 
height is reduced by digging 

the tripod p ■otfoim down aa 

rnuch 3 a poisible. However, 
the platform is dug to keep 
the gun Iran aver sable across 
the entire ftttot uf fire. Thit 
tr.poiJ is Lfsad on the side niih 
the primary sector of lire, and 
the bipud legs are used on the 
side with tha secondary 
sector. When changing tram 
primary to jetonftry sectors, 
the machine gun is moved but 
Hie tripod slays in place. 



Whan thane is a fhrse-soldier 
crew tur a machine gun, the 
ammunition bearer digs a cne- 
SOldier fighting position tel he 
flank, From this position, the 
soldier can ice nnd shoot ts 
the front and obirqu*. the 


ammunirion tearsfs position 
is canned&d to th* gun 
position by a crawl trHOih SO 
the b ea rer ce i tracsporl 
ammunwoe or tepees ana of 

the gunners. 


Machino gun p«iiti«n with dierhetd g^vdi 1 


Overhead over far b machine 
gun position is built over the 
middle of the position Cover 
i* constructed as described 

for the one-toldier fighting 

position wit 1 ! qv arhead covir. 



VEHICLE POSITIONS 


This section contains designs for fighting and protective positions for major weapons systems 
vehicles and their support equipment. Initially, vehicles use the natural cover and concealment in 
hide positions to increase survivability. As time, assets, and situation permit, positions are 
prepared using organic excavation equipment or engineer support. Priority is given to those 
vehicles containing essential mission-oriented equipment or supplies. Drivers and crews should 
use these fighting positions for individual protection also. 

Parapets positioned at the front of or around major weapons systems will provide improved 
protection from direct fire and from blast and fragments of indirect fire artillery, mortar, and 
rocket shells. At its base, the parapet has a thickness of at least 8 feet. Further, the parapet 
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functions as a standoff barrier for impact-detonating direct fire HEAT and ATGM projectiles. 
The parapet should cause the fuzes to activate, thereby increasing survivability for the protected 
vehicles. If the expected enemy uses kinetic energy direct fire armor piercing or hypervelocity 
projectiles, it is impossible to construct parapets thick enough for protection. To protect against 
these projectiles, deep-cut, hull defilade, or turret defilade positions are prepared. The 
dimensions for fighting and protective positions for essential vehicles are constructed no larger 
than operationally necessary. 


FIGHTING POSITIONS 


Success on the battlefield requires maneuver among fighting positions between main gun firings. 
Maximum use of wadis, reversed slope hills, and natural concealment is required to conceal 
fighting vehicles maneuvering among fighting positions. After a major weapon system fires its 
main gun, the vehicle and gun usually must maneuver concealed to another position before firing 
again. If the major weapon system immediately reappears in the old position, the enemy will 
know where to fire their next round. The table summarizes dimensions of the hasty and 
deliberate vehicle positions discussed in the following paragraphs. Construction planning factors 
for vehicle fighting positions are shown in the table. 



Dimer* 

shni of VohieiQ Portions 


llth tl* Typ* 

P&e-iti-Dn. Dim-nei *n, It * 

E tS 5t 

IHininum f'aripet 

TMcKnti.s 

HA!!? 3 

M] ]3 sends carnyr 

Lentth 

Width 

Pejrih 

D7 Ooitr/HS ACE 

BiS*. ft 

22 

L 

3 

Cfc 

li 

M5jj ecnrmd pod veltc-s 

12 

4 

3 


B 

MltC +m M 12B irwtsr 
;.= in£r 

12 

:s 

T 

7.7 

li 

DEL BE BATE L Hull fofilifrj 

Ml 33 iflrbds carrier ■ 

22 

A 

e 

3.& 


WyL] improve. 1 ICW veil c * 

22 

A 

T 

].5 


MB77 com maid pmt o-ci'itlc 

27 

'A 

i 

IS 


M Lf.h and MJJi rrtrtar 

OBiriar 

22 

IG 

7 

17 


M2 rnd N 2. Ii.gllm g M-ern :l j 

;■£i 

ft 

j 

li 


Ml 'nsm haHlf Un- 

12 


5 - f 

3.9 


M&2 senE&rnan oaitle unN 

;d 

14 

6 

19 


MdE sen es battle talk 

?D 

lit 

6 

■19 



DtLBLMTE (Acctst Rmte) 

tack acc^.? r iL.te tetter pr& tiprs or n-d-j i«.al ms ngsc sFmt- ui.jih as Hi hull decade. Clisr re limes are fanned j:-= i I ^ 6-31 

Pror-j ctitr tim; is dnte r m n ed ] y r at ul at nj the w 311 ne (V s-31 i eedfd :c ‘ s j t c ^ ds|; r r or.idnf! dv U 3 t>an ^ iu nt >»il s pi: ,'n ho,ir 


0ELi BE RATE (Bide .ncllianj 

Hidtlocal ons ire ItliCS uS-ilg flatunl larmn a id cyiLoa rriril. LVoind t tarihy.lnT'-L. arE ylanritu ^i:h-’l-fl iidG el FM S-3d Tn-a i^m l^hTr 1 urn *idth ul ha 
lndi: IgcaTun i: Ino jnnu: as Itu dc iliefitc Nulf ddiladt. rhc hidt yotirLion depth rcq. 1 rcrii':- l i| licak'Llalrd Py n y Mil J:: 1 1 'i a vun iu l ilt 

dtlihtratt turrit da-'ilad* passim tr If p*ilmI. 


PEL BLRJ.TE I.Turret IHfillftt, 


MllJ sariEs carrier J 22 14 

M901 mfrsvHd Yehnle 2? Id 

M2 in: M3 rishtins vehicle 26 16 

ML n&in a atilt rahk 71 IS 

M6Q serieo n^h P-=a-v ra ih :0 IS 

sunk, ba I'.c La u 20 IS 


N&US: 

]. hi$lr poiiiims H oi tnnl®, h's. and ITV> notrucrnn^rriei! 

7. PtiI nn dimensions pr:u:pjn ifprnunatH 3 I net dei ram:;-around y 

3 . iriiludo:. Mli 2 Hunsihiowcr ;rd MIPS C'ukai 

4 . fn: 3 i oHotli nciudsiin^ par?pst i* fill 

& H'idVCl or ril? ot ] jD igrlcutH > 5 ':ls Jer LI. jr. Diy :i: tuSSia 
■ayoraEii.iis (HiJ). Ll :0 olruLual re iam It-atuius vh II ruLucc yl'IIsLiulL u 
f, itll ilPfiVi'i arp apa -mmAli 1 .tmI m II ii^Mil .= i 11 i ■-:.1 i r.j■ iI Lit 'ilMli'nI'n'iifig 1 


h- u.r 

£ D,S 

Lt .2 

£ ..i 

it ■ r, 

LC 


Htndti ; or r cMentTLjnd rr-amtenarcesnc da nd n;Udfloctets r?irp(s;i. 

jLioii :i n-c i iS hr i achy o' n j rd Eoil, .nh 11 s id -Hons, on; j ;ari t a:;:n 

i aiM:. 

■--r.»ir an-dlirlrk :r fire 
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Hasty Positions 

Hasty fighting positions for combat vehicles including armored personnel carriers (APCs), 
combat engineering vehicles (CEVs), and mortar carriers take advantage of natural terrain 
features or are prepared with a minimum of construction effort. A frontal parapet, as high as 
practical without interfering with the vehicles' weapon systems, shields from frontal attack and 
provides limited concealment if properly camouflaged. Protection is improved if the position is 
made deeper and the parapet extended around the vehicle's sides. Because of the false sense of 
security provided by parapets against kinetic energy and hypervelocity projectiles, hasty vehicle 
fighting positions with parapets are not recommended for tanks, infantry fighting vehicles 
(IFVs), and improved TOW vehicles (ITVs). Hasty fighting positions do offer protection from 
HEAT projectiles and provide limited concealment if properly camouflaged. As the tactical 
situation permits, hasty positions are improved to deliberate positions. 


Haity fighting position for APC 



Deliberate Positions 


Deliberate fighting positions are required to protect a vehicle from kinetic energy hypervelocity 
projectiles. The position is constructed in four parts: hull defilade, concealed access ramp or 
route, hide location, and turret defilade. Positions formed by natural terrain are best because of 
easy modification; however, if preparation is necessary, extensive engineer support is required. 
Each position is camouflaged with either natural vegetation or a camouflage net, and the spoil is 
flattened out or hauled away. All lighting positions for lighting vehicles (tanks, IFVs, ITVs) 
are planned as deliberate positions. Since the lack of time usually does not allow the full 
construction of a deliberate position, then only some parts of the position's construction are 
prepared. For example, the complete fighting position for a tank requires the construction of a 
hull defilade, turret defilade, concealed access ramp or route, and hide location all within the 
same fighting position. The maneuver team commander uses organic and engineer earthmoving 
assets and usually constructs fighting position parts in the following order: 

• Hull defilade. 

• Concealed access ramp or route. 

• Hide location. 

• Turret defilade. 
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Developing deliberate fighting potirions 


Digging bids locations and 

ccnc«a«d routa-o utu»m 

fighting paaiticmi is rmi 
practi-c.il due to the lack al 
erginear a Beats and tinra. 
EhHglniKr aassta ait requited 

lu-diy Liu hull and LurrtL 

defiisde ooiHiont only. The 

rumps and nnnmalnd KHitns 

should r oquira only partial 
clwring and labeling with 
bhd« tenkf or engineer 
squipiYignt tocatm natural 
r^no9«lvrl -nn-cl h d» 

locations are used. If time 
perrvidts, tha conrimsnder hast 
the grscedinri fipFiting 
position expand ad intea 

flthrlng position wJiti a I tour 
paisas shown, including a 

hide and turns'* defilade 

location, The access temp 
from the hidf locrttion » thft 
hull defilade perailiem ueubIIv 
pravidei turret dafila da far a 
velii^it?- at scime pulrtt on the 
I#mp This il ir?rkcJ 

with nnjinuflr tnpn and n 

them liflht SO thevehicl* 
driver can seethe mark and 
drive to it. This fighting 
position affords maximum 
protection srd man a u var fDi 

th* nh.. 



Deliberate fighting position fur Ml lank (hull deli lade) 


In wide-open ttrrain such as 
dase-rts, maneLver batwatri 
hull defilade pcsitiors la 
ourrouflugod by organic 
mortar smoke ar vshicla 

nmrirfl germratirn 



PROTECTIVE POSITIONS 


Vehicle protective positions are constructed for vehicles and weapons systems which do not 
provide direct fire against the enemy. The positions are neither hasty nor deliberate because they 
all require extensive engineer assets and construction materials to build. Unless separate 
overhead cover is constructed, the positions do not provide blast protection from indirect fire 
super quick, contact, or delay fuze shells. The positions do, however, provide medium artillery 
shell fragmentation protection from near-miss bursts greater than 5 feet from the position, and 
from direct fire HEAT projectiles 120mm or less fired at the base of the position's 8-foot thick 
parapet. 
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Artillery firing platform —™ 

Artillery firing platforms for 
TjwtKl or *alf- propel 144 
artillery wsipons are 
nteftHry on 14 

pmlude weapon relaying 
jrtnr fljch round a fimrl. Thi=i 
pld dlrtributiMf tht load over a 
large area with no significant 


settlement end 1$ flexible, 
leuel, and siting etOugA to 
withstand this turning end 
nitvtmttil q 1 telf-pta polled 
weapons. The pad allows 
firaifl in all dirnctitinfl. T r ail 
lots art anchored outside the 
pad far tawed weapons For 


self-propelled weapons, the 
rs-ce I spades ere set m 
com j&ctad toll materiel or in 

olavorsf Dniehnd rank around 

the pad. These positions 
provide limited protection 
with the use of a parapet. 



Parapet position ter seLF-propelled howitzer and ammo carrier 


A pa re par position far field 
dr[dlery pr<»vid&5 improved 
pirtar.licn from ilMlr.miis 
indnrt firs u'MPDnE cffoctn 
«nc smell caliber direct fire, 
Tin peruyeL is cu-nj Iructed 
with materiel lemoned (rum 

tl*C wCflvaiiOn OiiJ is builL Ivw 
Krtrugfi to allow dlrW:+ 
howitzer fire. It is Ut.uallv 
necessary to stabilise the 
psrapidt walls tn praimnt 


deterioration caused bf 
muzzle blast and weather. The 
position is tamoufleged wilh 
natural vagg-tsticii or 
camouflage netting. The table 
en page 4-IB givas 
dime™ions of posiliaiu For 
livPJ still err vuliivlfb. Shelter 

cimatw-ction is necessary to 
provide adequate protection 
tor Lhn firing crow, firrr 
dirartflnn ranter |Flrc|. and 


tactical eperatisns center 
jTQC). Separata shelters ere 
necessary to cents i n a n 
artil ary section'* baric I cud at 
projectiles, fuzes, and 
propelling charges. F time 
allows, firing positions, TOCs, 
mid FD-Ca civ uimiutlud Liy 
Ir^nche^, Shown is s typical 
lovout for an E-inch battery 
and a light d-IViiiun 1 B6-mi 
b-atlary. 


Enemy 



hOUfl-GUN POSITION 
FOR H -IN BATTER V 


Reaosply and 
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SIX-GUN POSITION 
FOR LIGHT DIVISION 
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Para pot pptition fcr ADA 


A parap-Bl ptisiUcin far sir 
rlnfrriEih itrtilltrrv prOiidHis 
imp'cvecl protection tor 
missile launcher equipment, 


has Special [jfHiNdliinial 
req u ite m anta that make It 
u-ery difiitult (.& prelect. The 
ITM] q irrtn-ent t(ir pcq U iiitigr 


prt ciu dsa ihfi usa of darjje 
ptctectva materia a such as 
scil, concrete, and rock in 
pejiti-pn con^Uucticm. 



Dimensions of Field Artillery Vehicle Positions 
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Deep-cut position - 

A d&ap-CLt vehicle position is 
prepared :u provide 
protection tor support 
vehicle* such ^ cargo tricks, 

maintnnanat and computer 

Mans, eonmmjnicatiQns, 
ds cents mi nation equipment, 
POL 1 ransportErs, arid 
flarthmovng sfluiprrrjnt. Tho 
position la uaurllyopen 01 
each end lot d iive-in 


atcass/egress, or prepared 
wilh a rufir wpll having one 
ontrancBwsv only. I he 
position is designed so Ihs 

tope ol '.'■F_ihiij:li+i: jjr* at Itast 

1 Foot below the tep ot the 
surrounding wells-. 
Camouflage netting, if 
av^iljhic-r ia placed a cross this 
position. The I a bio cm pitgri 
4-19 ^howa dim elisions for 


t/pica deep-cut pr>t itid ns. 

The dfftp-cut vehicle 
protective position rs not used 
ag s fighting position because 

cut* do Jtal provda hull 

defiiada, turret dafilade, and 
concealed routes between 
positions, however, TOCs tan 
use tha dee>cut design wilh 
I'/v-O cet-S inlrir^Kciijiitg Tur 
battlefield positions. 




' Jqo 



^ 'V t \ 


Covered deep-cut ppsiiicm 

The eoweied deep-cut vehicle 
protective position provides 
flrirMly improved protection 
over the deep-cut protective 
portion, n a defensive 
operaticn r several deliberate 
fig Filing pegitaenu are 
conEtructed with concealed 
routes from these positions to 
the covered de?p-cut 
positions. The weapon 

■ Biii-iiina. irvidu Lliu uu-veiud 

deep-cut position ui'til 

nnndnri After tiring, the 
w*aprtrt if tYiQvCd tOoltOMJitO 

fighting positions or returned 
to its covered daep-eut 
position. This position also 
provides gue-rhead over for 
thu [if □tnatio-n of □osDnti.nl 
Supplies t.r equipment. 
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Dimensions itf Tyfficaf Deep-Cut Pesstfuni - 
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TRENCHES 

Trenches are excavated to connect individual fighting positions and weapons positions in the 
progressive development of a defensive area. They provide protection and concealment for 
personnel moving between fighting positions or in and out of the area. Trenches are usually 
included in the overall layout plan for the defense of a position or strongpoint. Excavating 
trenches involves considerable time, effort, and materials, and is only justified when an area is 
occupied for a long time. Trenches are usually open excavations, but covered sections provide 
additional protection if the overhead cover does not interfere with the fire mission of the 
occupying personnel. Trenches are difficult to camouflage and are easily detected, especially for 
the air. Trenches, as other fighting positions, are developed progressively. They are improved by 
digging deeper, from a minimum of 2 feet to about 5 V 2 feet. As a general rule, deeper excavation 
is desired for other than fighting trenches to provide more protection or allow more headroom. 
Some trenches may also require widening to accommodate more traffic, including stretchers. It is 
usually necessary to revet trenches that are more than 5 feet deep in any type of soil. In the 
deeper trenches, some engineer advice or assistance is usually necessary in providing adequate 
drainage. Two basic trenches are the crawl trench and the standard fighting trench. 
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Crawl trench 


A crawl trench is Laud to 
Cjncwl movement into or 
within a position arid 1 j 
provide i on j-iirmm of 
protection. A crawl trench It 
usually dufl 2 10 2 Vi fart deep 

■nd b-c narrcw ab pciBsJbla. 

Tranches need a flagging or 
winding pattern L The teeil It 
pacBd on the parapets, 
normally gn each Sid* of the 
USnuti. If L 1 11> libjriuli rum 

ncmBE b forward slope, all the 
Kpnil is plinil nntkn (wu=im\i 
aide Ip make the parapet 
higher. All spoil reed b corefjl 
cenceslment from wiamy 
direct abwrYation. 



Standard fighting trench 


A standard fighting trench is 
dbvulOfttd frirti thn cronrl 
trench ivith an increased 

depth of 6 Vi le*t. It ia 
some-lines constructed with 
fifhtirig beys dr with a 
fighting atop. Fighting 

poaitioi'd tr (r conil+LrctcJ <jri 


toth aides ef the trench to 
provide alttmeio poohio-n* to 
f ght to the rear, step-off 
0Tftfl3 fpr fost traffic In the 
t'Bnch. a nd protection against 
lengthwise firing Into ;he 
t r ench. Overhead cover i lift 
provi dot additio ns I 


proreclicn. Although this 
irereh Is edimrlly t ffghiing 
position, it is also load fdr 
cor* ruunicp ticn, supply, 

evaluation. and troop 
movements. 



Each trench is constructed to the length required and follows either an octagonal or zigzag trace 
pattern. Special combinations and modifications are made to meet battlefield demands. 
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OuLaguniil tmca - 

Th-* trfl*D hasTho 

adiantagas cl affording aeay 
commurlcatlon and providing 
imcb-I len: protBcti on whia 

facilitating oMIqu&flra along 
the front, It iaocoromical to 
wnttruct, both in lahcr and 
material, and can to presided 
wlfha cdhT-ngfru* «t«p- 


6 


.'6 f'ACBS 


r N 



T 

S PACTS 

_ 1 _- 



Zigipg tiacd- 

A zigzag trace can provide 
protect ior IrOrti length wire 
firs into the trench and 4hall 
bursts by a-mplaying thorl 
Iflc09ntff -fimi occupying 
iiltfcn * It? tangents. Tha zigzag 
trace hat the advantages iyf 
sirn[dii;ityand case ut 

-CCrrntlmntriQ. rnvntting. narl 
maintaining; positioning <in 

Lliu tdrrain; end |]<rrmlttlt1{ 

bdth frontal and flaming lira. 



UNIT POSITIONS 


Survivability operations are required to support the deployment of units with branch-specific 
missions, or missions of extreme tactical importance. These units are required to deploy and 
remain in one location for a considerable amount of time to perform their mission. Thus, they 
may require substantial protective construction. 

FORWARD LOGISTICS 


Forward logistics are subdivided into the following areas normally found in the brigade trains 
area of a mechanized division: 

• Field trains (elements of maneuver battalions and companies). 

• Forward supply points. 

• Forward support maintenance. 

• Medical stations. 

• Battalion aid stations. 

• Miscellaneous activities. 


Field Trains 


Shelters described in the next section (Special Designs) are adequate for general supply storage. 
In practice, most of the supplies remain on organic trucks and trailers in forward areas so trains 
can responsively move to support combat forces. They are protected by deep-cut vehicle 
positions or walls. 
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Forward Supply Points 

Petroleum, oils, and lubricants (POL) products are a critical supply category in mechanized 
operations. Tanker trucks of the supply points are protected by natural berms or deep-cut 
protective positions. Overhead cover is impractical for short periods of occupancy, but maximum 
use is made of camouflage nets and natural terrain concealment. Class I, II, and IV supplies not 
kept in vehicles are placed in deep-cut trenches when time permits, but are of low priority for 
protection since even a direct hit on unprotected items may not completely destroy stocks. 

Forward Support Maintenance 

In a highly fluid battle situation where frequent displacement of the forward support company is 
required, the company cannot afford the effort required to construct extensive protective 
positions and shelters due to conflicts with basic mission accomplishment. Further, the company 
base of operations is close to the brigade trains area which is relatively secure from overt ground 
attack. Also, a large portion of the company is habitually employed away from the company area 
providing contact teams to supported units. Thus, the basic protection requirements are simple 
positions for individuals and crew-served weapons. The specific number of positions is 
determined by the size of the company position perimeter and the number of personnel and crew- 
served weapons available to protect the perimeter. In the principal company area, individual 
positions are constructed near their billeting areas and on the periphery of their work sections. 
Simple cut-and-cover or other expedient shelters are constructed next to principal shop facilities 
to provide immediate protection from artillery/ air attack. These shelters are usually not larger 
than 10-person shelters. 


Medical Stations 

The amount of equipment emplaced at a medical clearing station varies from mission to mission. 
Protection for a minimum of 40 patients is required as soon as possible. Design and construction 
of shelters with adequate overhead cover is mandatory so medical care and treatment are not 
interrupted by hostile action. Enemy air activity may hinder prompt evacuation of patients from 
the clearing station; thus, adequate shelter for both holding and treating patients becomes 
paramount. For planning purposes, shelters for protecting 20 personnel on litters or folding cots, 
and smaller shelters for surgery, X-ray, laboratory, dental, and triage functions are considered. 
The deliberate shelters are generally well-suited to these activities. 

Protection for personnel organic to medical companies is provided by individual and crew-served 
weapons positions. When the situation permits, shelters are constructed for sleeping or other 
activities. Ambulances and other vehicles also need protection. Vehicle protection is usually 
deep-cut type, with maximum advantage taken of protection offered by terrain and vegetation. 

Battalion Aid Stations 

Battalion aid stations normally operate from a tracked vehicle situated behind natural terrain 
cover. As time and resources permit, this site is improved with overhead cover and parapets 
allowing vehicle access and egress. Although the patient-holding capacity of the aid station is 
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extremely limited, some permanent shelters are provided for patients held during periods when 
enemy activity interrupts evacuation. 

Miscellaneous Activities 

Miscellaneous activities include forward arming and refueling points (FARPs), water, 
decontamination, clothing exchange, and bath points. In fast-moving combat situations where 
established supply points are too distant to provide rapid fuel and ammunition service, FARPs 
are established. With the anticipated short time of intense operation of the FARP, personnel have 
little time for protective activities. Prefabricated defensive walls provide the necessary protection 
within the short time available. 

The various activities involved in water, decontamination, clothing exchange, and bath points 
require protection for both customers and operating personnel. Equipment, such as power 
sources (generators), needs protection from indirect fire fragmentation and direct fire. Operating 
personnel need both individual fighting positions and protective positions. Many of the shelters 
described in the next section (Special Designs) are adapted for aboveground use in 
decontamination operations, clothing exchange, or bath points. 

ARTILLERY FIREBASES 

Artillery firebases are of extreme tactical importance and require substantial protective 
construction. The most frequently constructed firebase houses are an infantry battalion command 
element, two infantry companies, a 105-mm howitzer battery, and three to six 155-mm howitzer 
batteries. A firebase housing the above units consists of the following facilities: infantry TOCs, 
artillery FDCs, ammunition storage positions, garbage dump, command and control helicopter 
pad, logistics storage area and sling-out pad, artillery firing positions, helicopter parking area and 
refuel point, and hardened sleeping protective positions. Firebases usually are surrounded by a 
protective parapet with perimeter fighting positions, two or more bands of tactical wire, hasty 
protective minefield, and a cleared buffer zone to provide adequate fields of fire for perimeter 
defense. (Field Manual 5-102 provides detailed information on minefield.) If a local water source 
is available, an airportable water supply point is setup to provide water for the firebase and the 
units in the local area. 

Firebase construction is divided into three phases: combat assault and initial clearing (Phase I), 
immediate construction (Phase II), and final construction (Phase III). Dedicated engineer support 
is a requirement for the construction of a firebase. 

Phase I 

Combat assault and initial clearing consists of securing the firebase site and clearing an area 
large enough to accommodate CH-47 and CH-54 helicopters if the site is inaccessible by ground 
vehicle. The time required to complete this phase depends on the terrain at the firebase site. If the 
site is free of trees and undergrowth, or if these obstacles were removed by artillery and tactical 
air fire preparation, combat engineers can move immediately to phase II after the initial combat 
assault on the site. If the site is covered with foliage and trees, the security force and combat 
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engineers are required to descend into the site from hovering helicopters. Depending on the 
density of the foliage on the site, completion of the initial clearing phase by combat engineers 
with demolitions and chain saws may take up to 3 hours. 

Phase II 

Immediate construction begins as soon as the cleared area can accommodate either ground 
vehicles or, if the site is inaccessible by ground vehicle, medium or heavy lift helicopters. Two 
light airmobile dozers are lifted to the site and immediately clear brush and stumps to expand the 
perimeter and clear and level howitzer positions. Meanwhile, the combat engineers continue to 
expand the perimeter with chain saws, demolitions, and bangalore torpedoes. If enough area is 
available, a heavy airmobile dozer is usually committed to clear a logistics storage area and 
sling-out pad, then expand the perimeter and fields of fire. The backhoes are committed to 
excavate protective positions for the infantry TOC, artillery FDC, and, as soon as the perimeter 
trace is established, perimeter fighting positions. 

The immediate construction phase is characterized by the coordinated effort of infantry, artillery, 
and engineer forces to produce a tenable tactical position by nightfall on the first day. A 
coordinated site plan and list of priorities for transportation and construction are prepared and 
constantly updated. Priorities and the site plan are established by the tactical commander in 
coordination with the project engineer. 

As soon as a perimeter trace is set up and the site is capable of accepting the logistics and 
artillery lifts, maximum effort is directed toward the defenses of the firebase. Combat engineers 
and the heavy dozer continue to push back the undergrowth to permit adequate fields of fire. The 
two light airmobile dozers are committed to constructing a 5 to 8 foot thick parapet around the 
perimeter to protect against direct fire. Infantry troops are committed to constructing perimeter 
fighting positions at sites previously excavated by the backhoes. With the assistance of combat 
engineers, the infantry troops also begin placing the first band of tactical wire, usually triple 
standard concertina. Artillery troops not immediately committed to fire missions prepare 
ammunition storage protective positions and parapets around each howitzer. 

Phase III 

Final construction begins when construction forces complete the immediate defensive structures. 
Combat engineers placing the tactical wire or clearing fields of fire begin construction of the 
infantry TOG and artillery FDC. Infantry and artillery troops are committed to placing the 
second band of tactical wire to building personnel sleeping protective positions with overhead 
cover. Phase III is usually a continuous process, involving constant improvement and 
maintenance. However, most protective structures, including sandbag protection of the TOC and 
personnel positions, usually are completed by the end of the fourth day. Time is the controlling 
parameter in construction of a firebase. 
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STRONGPOINTS 

Strongpoints are another example of unit positions requiring substantial protective construction. 
A strongpoint is a battle position fortified as strongly as possible within the time constraints to 
withstand direct assaults from armor and dismounted infantry. It is located on key terrain critical 
to the defense and controls an enemy main avenue of approach. In some cases, the brigade or 
division commander may direct that a strongpoint be emplaced by a battalion or company-sized 
unit. The strongpoint is essentially an antitank "nest" which tanks physically cannot overrun or 
bypass, and which enemy infantry reduces only with expenditure of much time and 
overwhelming forces. The strongpoint is the "cork" in a bottleneck formed by terrain, obstacles, 
units and preplanned fires. The strongpoint is similar to a perimeter defense in that it is 
developed to defeat an attack from any direction. It is distinguished from other defensive 
positions by the importance of the terrain on which it is located and also by the time, effort, and 
resources spent to its development. A strong-point is not setup on a routine basis. 

Survivability tasks necessary to develop a strongpoint are divided into developing positions in 
open areas and in urban or built-up areas. Critical survivability tasks in open areas include 
preparation of- 

• ATGM positions. 

• Tank hull defilade positions as a minimum for primary, alternate, and supplementary 
positions. Turret defilade and hide positions are prepared as time allows. 

• Dug-in positions for command, aid stations, and critical storage. 

• Covered routes between positions. 

Critical survivability tasks in built-up areas include preparation of- 

• ATGM positions. 

• Covered routes between buildings. 

SPECIAL DESIGNS 

The table summarizes construction estimates and levels of protection for the fighting positions, 
bunkers, shelters, and protective walls presented in this section. 
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Characteristics nf Speoa? Design Posit toh£ 
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d’utftcturislics oi 'Special Design Fos/iiors (Cusnisnintlf 
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Characteristics of Spec,si Design Positions {Ccntirfjed) 


T/pi ['f 
PosItHM 

Estimate) 

Ccnjinjc-tipn 

Time 

|rci Si-heirs) 

Etfol(im*r»t 

Fequirarrerls 

Cfrac-t 

Scralf 

Caliber Fin 

ladlrrtt Fin 

Elist FraiMriifriM 
(lltar-nssF 1 

Indirect Firs 
Alait and 

Frutientiion 
lontt Hit) 

(tuclm 

WMflQti" 

Rhn*HU 

SHELIA 

^Ctiirirturd} 








Si rl^njwr"- 
aWe amaull 
.vrh 

marl ei.-sr 

6U 

■Und Hols, 
har/toe 

Unrat 

RnyEP 

WetiLiir ai iIIhiv mi dc^r 
than 30 fl 

Small iiurbr 

Vey 

M.C+L3 

Oonsttucbanl'ie 
!ssu4iej pr«- 
fabricared wais 

End r i ar.i 

f ir L>lt puit 
period ii^iltr 
.vilh 2'^-ft 
Jdsrlcid 

•UJYL'I 

4S 

naid (in';, 
Saphhw 

Caiinul 

engsgs 

liTvuurii u : ih*t;r k ru dean 

ihi*i 00 li 

Sntsi 1 ii»rli r 

Very 

iwd 


frclu.jti'Pir’- 
oer ; rar.s 
;rji:or * in 
? 1i nvsr 
■pad fiiiiRr 

Gfi 

Hand rn"d=, 
baclwoe 

llannot 

enjuae 

WRiaum amllfir/ ip cleat r 
then 20 it 

Smal inurld i 

Vciy 

feuod 


T Fbei tram; 
auried sh Filer 
,vilh 2 t 
lyerheat 

:n b'R' 

£4 

Ham [jo; r 
backhne 

OHJinot 

er^ipE 

Medium Eriilhr f na cIlset 
thsi 25 It 

Snitf- mom; 

Yciy 

£3(d 


ftjO^t-yOLiP] 
:avity vali' 

jIlijIlRI Will 1 

ML aMfr- 
i-?ad cover 

700 

Hand tods, 
backhut, 

uldl'ti 

IZ.Tmm 

Medhmarlillery rn i:liis?r 
[|yw !0it 

Smal imrjr 

-Good 


:!■: m ir l- r i a: i : rr / 
■jhm:- 
;qvei tsd 

Mil Let YYitl 

L'-i n ot-ci 
lead rift'Hr 

35 

Hand hulls, 
hankhnp 

ban lilt 
finfiiffi 

Mad am .arUlE-ry nt cUiSEr 
than 10 £1 

irnidl mortar 

Vei> 

BC'tn 

Genii'i)c:nn tnre 
amrnek cnefjiri- 
cjted iipme 

■lardenec 

Iri-inu/ 

labr-C 

'■icltsr with 

4 :t our' 
head SI'i'S' 

i€ 

-1 a md IddIs, 

ifiiMiriR 

t'-erod 

Fn£L£F 

MM'im ri Jlr-iy on rln-jr 
than LOn 

Wsdi.ri a-1iipr(i 

Fire lent 

Shn'ldr prn'j.nRi 
mprayia njrta- 
prole-uLim 

b 3u psi 

Rectir^.ilar 
: aa r r.i 

Iraira 

jNijlLt'i with 
'.■fr It (WL'I 

urail c;irer 

33 

Hare ti nls, 
lie c ‘.new 

Carrot 

^rtK3£t 

ModUHN ar llRih 1 rn closer 
man lsfi 

Medium artillery 

Vay 

lit»d 

Giri!lrudiOil li-lv 
tSauit'iCj prelabri 

rate! 1 time 

C> i.:itle 

rn sheltef 

■Mllh 4 II 

jaerheiri 

04 

lid Mil' ll'jli. 

drier, 

dachroe. 

cta/ie- 

Ctfl 11'jL 

enyfia 

FFuLlunr dU'li'Jtr* 1'j I lC'iRr 

than 5 ft 

Mcliyiv. flrlik-try 

Vrry 

yunJ 

CinatruLM&n lin« 
isipnwjd piLHabr- 
caleil a Ltnd-s 
liiu eno wans 


J5YE' 

Hp-tej llJj-rtmi.r j| prol&ntic-n i' assum'd tiRC-a^ a' juid.uidual pipheLtht 1 ihatts arid tlohne. 

' ili^ll j'Lti jiL\ Hi'ij l tttdiuri 

kfarlj' ES-pri- I2(\nn 

Hrhlley ]05rm 152 Tier 

**■ Nut leer prrtaclinn ra1n;= s-tr mled poor, lair i.acd. wry Kinxl, and wcelltm.. 
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Characteristics ttfSpGcsai ftcsscfn Fes/frtf.03 I'Cr.Jj iifr’jTUt l 1 ', 1 


iitinwnf Indirect Fim 

CmtllflHHl purtci llHlir*:t Fir* Blastin' 


Type dl 
Po-fitiBi 

Tim* 

| iwn-tuiuf t) 

tqupmenl 
ft* 4 ultn 1 * 1 * 11:15 

Small 

dilibor Tire 

Blast and fnimtniartion 

(Hispr Miisj - 

f ng-mantitiDi 
%3 irc-pt H i* p 

Nualear 

MeapE-na''’ Rcmrks 

SHELTERS 

(Confimjed, 








Metal pipe 

afi;h itifilfer 
wilh 4 . IT 
JVitlHdd 
Cover 

58 

hiBLHoLHs, 

(ftZEr. 

bpctlmc, 

firarvi 

CetnuL 

(fr^ngd 

MtdlLFI L ' 1 1 1 cIdF h' IIP dDi-dr 
lna : i 5 1 . 

Meilurn ar 1 ary 

teiy 

pjutJ 

Luntiir ll L:Cii 1 Lme 
nsiuucs pi i 1 
ni-ssrblcd i 1 
01 c seemn 

lyjfl pf 
Pofltion 

EftriHwted 

C^irfrnllap 

Tine 

fmin-JHw*) 
ptrlO-lt 'flttiw 

EHjjpuert 
Btq jjtvminte 

OiricL imdMtl firt 

Small' Blast tad fragmeitatio* 

ii*Nfc*rFirt inuti-alitt;* 

Direcl 

Fire 

Htll 

Nacltar 

ho J pile" 

faltijrhi 

pHQrecriYfc 

YYAUE 








Earth hill 

3 

Dcder duihp 
tab; stoat 
IcacEr 

]?.7rm 

■Asrlium arlil.-Erj' nodcser 
ih&i h ri 

l?()mm at 
H3ii DEb B 

Par- 


Earth rill 
wtr revtn- 
irent 

?3 

Handtnars; 
lituqj adder 

[?.7mni 

tfeihjm artillery no rinser 
than 5 li 

iJ-Gmm at 
,vali Last! 

Fonr 


Sdil-cetriRnr 

wall 

?5 

Hari-rl r iinls; ran- 
Crel* miser 
firan; m /cm 
Crete huchr 

1 / 7mm 

Sinai .*rillieiv I'm rlicfr 
than i It 

??mm ar 

h'all tIJ-ie 

Fnnr 

Vjillr. rniMir? 
i: 1 rriiriy 

Snil biT wall 
wirh ng 
reeetTiefll 

35 

H.lflC lunls; 
seen*! luneer 

5 4bmm 

Small a'iillery no cluser 

Lhair Sit 

Nunc 

Poui 


OL'il bin Vi ih 

w»m iinitn?i 
ftyetitept 

3B 

Hdiii Oral a, 
SCOPS Irrtdtr 

['.4511111 

email dlillciy nu duiL* 

Llko 5 ; L 

No ic 

p Cill 


SchI tri Will 

wittr plvhvwi 
rewlnen: 

19 

H^nd tools; 
scms Inader 

13 7nm 

Mednin arNlery ii<j closer 
lun ttl 

JJliIlni.Ti ai 

•ti 1 L 1 J d L 

Plcji 

EtSllI in plywcjd 
tCSIiM F' , U>:3. , s: 

1 Ltli-JI jliil f'lO 
lSbiOu i.nr ill a.. 

r^noniv: 1.:r|y^ 

PJp'HLXii p-ort- 
aplc vail 

3 

Hand locls; 
tiacMiue 

tr.lirinn 

5in;II itnrLr ru lIoht 
itian [ n 

NOUS 

KO 01 


ileal Undine 

3 

WrHdils; rranfl 

Nun; 

ftefut tr tr h Utile 

None 

F'CiC-a 

MJ*.L siF^l iuncm; 


mat ms H lt pa.(t na: onlp 


Ctniimra ^□Hacbum isasviraJ ireCni^ ul Miilivituai ptDluLl'tn fflaile af.S c-laltH'-li. Jl- V. a are} le«t .ligl 1 wfl'VTii n irunll TtichioiS ¥■> 

specified in caistf uctwn p ars. 

* Shell ii?tt are: -Small MaUm 

Mur tar i2nm L2piw 

Artillery lOSmjfl L52irm '. 

** Hitlti' prDLeiiiwi is minimal eice^l as mien. 
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Chara^OifistK'f iff Specittf Design Poiittw.f (Cantimjedf 


EilimJted 

Coislficlioi 


Piiitinti 

Tin* 

pei iCk-fttiCtHKl 

ElllfcwWlt 

RiluinaiHtE 

Oinct 

Small 

Cikita fn 

Iqdrijict fire 

Hlut Arid ftSjirltiBtitl: 
(NwrilkH 1 

Olnei 

Flra 

HEAT . 

ItHltlF 
. Wrtpim- 

biruikt- 

PROTECTIVE 

WALLS 

I&pi Imied-I 




■ :: ' : ■ ']■ 

' -i 


r 1 ; ■■ : ; 

F'LiljLile uri' 
i:ii! i. L'l'iur i-tc 
wak 


Mann tagl;; cun- 

cres ml«r; 
era's 


AttLllLi T i Drill cry iu closer 

(hai S h 

Mare 

Pwr 

■jmji Ij'pr frF sand- 

■an uufcei 

pirwl jyrFac? im- 

lirtl'HlA? .juiull Ip 11 

ter piete-Ptnm 

Call n pIs:e 
contra wjl' 

v»;|l 

35 

hand tools; can- 

cpu.l; rtns.tr, 
u^aie ^2eon- 
lh:e bucket 


Small artillFiy dip Ctasir 
ttisn 5 

Here 

■PBOr 

Jne User or ihhi- 
bum hi auier 
pent;: wr1«? im¬ 
proves prelection 
is me jde md'red 
lire al«t and 
Hflewitsliw* iron 

large irtillen 

uphall a riur 

par Elf- i'.i-Ek'l 

15 

Hand IWlfi, 

, ^i= , Mii r i|f Vil 

rjiCllilt 

7 Pimm 

Smadarlilury AS fitter 

Hun S It 

Mom 

Poor 



$<MCf 


Hpti; C4Umujl*iMjn»[+nw it murrrd berjn^rlindiuiriiJil (lntHcrioi masks hii-J iloUnnj. Alt niUs 9 t«$ fad nijith Hrttnainmmr ttrickm;; as 
apitifiEdin consirjctun plans. 

* Slell silts art: irtrtl Medium 

M|n,ii 95 nun LdDiltVi 
Afldltrv ](^miFi LE>Jmn 

Njl aar pralBdwm'S m rirna I ea.'urk at nnkrl 

FIGHTING POSITIONS 

The following two positions are designed for use by two or more individuals armed with rifles or 
machine guns. Although these are beyond the construction capabilities of non-engineer troops, 
certain construction phases can be accomplished with little or no engineer assistance. For 
example, while engineer assistance may be necessary to build steel frames and cut timbers for 
the roof of a structure, the excavation, assembly, and installation are all within the capabilities of 
most units. Adequate support for overhead cover is extremely important. The support system 
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should be strong enough to safely support the roof and soil material and survive the effects of 
weapon detonations. 


YYODfHrarng fighting position 

Tlie vhuuhJ- Ii amu rji slwl- 

Ira me fighting position 
coneiiti ol pre-f^ricetsd 

|lmh«r nr wipport 

plenwilB thal support b 


timhur ur u uncjtd Ltt mul. Th« 

position e usAlul aaa two- 
Boldiar fighting or observation 
portion h where it La 
dug-in. 



Fabric-covered frame position 


A pogifijn ctnEtrgcIwd of 4 
metal uipppil frame covered 

with .n Hjlrongf-H hrin ■netiorisl 

is very effective as a support 
ayjtem for overhead cover. 11 
also provides flubate rrti-al 
level* ol promotion from blast 
and fragmentation. With 1 Vs 
Iasi of overhead $ovpr, thi* 

poiition aurvluAi dnlnnttinA 

ol a contact burst 32-nnm 

mortar sn+ll trn ttn roof 

Similar itru eluraa made from 
harder meterlnl* (wood. 

CDncrvli. landing mat) require 

2 V; feet of cover material for 
the aama level of protection, 
dui to Itth oH r44illianc« of 

thiA hnr-rinr TFiJitflriA r Thn 



petition shown if useful w a 
on a- or iwo- 5 Dldler fighting 
portion. If the rear well is 


□mitied., antitank "weapons 
can be fired from this 
position. 


BUNKERS 


Bunkers are larger fighting positions constructed for squad-size units who are required to remain 
in defensive positions for a longer period of time. They are built either above-ground or below 
ground and are usually made of reinforced concrete. Because of the extensive engineer effort 
required to build bunkers, they are usually made during strong-point construction. If time 
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permits, bunkers are connected to other fighting or supply positions by tunnels. Prefabrication of 
bunker assemblies affords rapid construction and placement flexibility. Bunkers offer excellent 
protection against direct fire and indirect fire effects and, if properly constructed with appropriate 
collective protection equipment, they provide protection against chemical and biological agents. 


Co'rugDtcd m-otnl fighting bunker 


A tunkn msda Iron 
corrugated metal walls is vary 
useful lii areas whirs digging 

•4 < 41 Wi* 

thick earth-filled wiIIe aid ZVi 
foot of overhead cover. Ifiia 
poiitian defsstB dhect lia 
■lid blattindfrifruenii fitm 
riesr-misB mortar aid artillery 
sJi^llt- For mere protection, 
unrdbngo gn gtaduid or looot 
earth is pushed up against the 
wall. Tht upper portion of 
the structure is left open for 

mniriit1<jri1 uliitiiIily iti All 

dirtetiort. Firing ports are 
■wuiwii ■■ ihr walls near the 
flocr. 



Plywood pari meter bunker 

A plywood peri mater bunker 
ir mad « an aboveground 
protective security petition, 
The bunker hef | poet 
founOttiOn, as shown, cr i» 
constructed directly pi the 
ground with earth-filled walls. 



Cantrata Iqg bunker 


The (ooontt log bunker is a 
fouhsPlditr tignnng t uniter 
constructed of precsit 
minfonerd tonc^ih k>g*. 

Each lo-g weigh* 
approximately GO pounds per 
fwl. ant) It available n 
various lengths up to I 0 fast. 
The protection provided tty 
l hie bunker is signifiuntlv 
Improved by thi addition of art 
least one layer oi taadbegs 
around etch wall. Altsriteie 

d-naigne am p&uibla Laing th-c 

various log langtha. 
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Precast concrete slab bunker 


Tl-tf pietMT CCulti a l-tf alnL 

bunker is designed for usa 

w^mn nbwngmiiiri 
construction is rttn+cfnd, bul it 

is usually 0la;ad partialy DI 
conft pklely belowground. Tie 
rmtangular panels are 
detigild for shop fabrisptiun 

o-n □ lurfo aoiilo he, a la. 

Engineer support israquirsd 
for fabrication arc 
installation. This bunker 
provide* excellent protection, 
especially if sandbags Sr(t 

tlKked Or l«nie nirth ii 

pui-had 'jp against Ilia walls. 
Whim Nj^d t* bo obaertaLion 
bunker, the obaervatior pods 
are on larged '0 include firing 

pull* ««r the fk(ra, 



Corcrete arch bunker - 

The oonerste arch bunkar is a 
four-soldier lighting posiliu-n 
adapted from the ccncrelp 
arch shallor Iralei to 
pa 94 4 - 3 -& 1 . Th* burhei' 

consists of thrse precast 
reinforced concrete 
components; i 6-foot high 
a rch sactio n, a recteng ulu t 
p$Cb w^lk sictijn, aid a 
Bern circular roof saotion. 

£-lgnlfl(:di.i! hhtgl^evr 

is required to ca n struct and 

rtiib|.J■■ii-.i'i rlil* L.L*i. 

Fragmentation prottetid r is 
inersasad by placing a layer of 

•sfUfbflH-n agairivt th* walk. 



SHELTERS 


Shelters are primarily constructed to protect soldiers, equipment, and supplies from enemy action 
and the weather. Shelters differ from fighting positions because there are usually no provisions 
for firing weapons from them. However, they are usually constructed near-or to supplement¬ 
fighting positions. When available, natural shelters such as caves, mines, or tunnels are used 
instead of constructing shelters. Engineers are consulted to determine suitability of caves and 
tunnels. The best shelter is usually one that provides the most protection but requires the least 
amount of effort to construct. Shelters are frequently prepared by support troops, troops making a 
temporary halt due to inclement weather, and units in bivouacs, assembly areas, and rest areas. 
Shelters are constructed with as much overhead cover as possible. They are dispersed and limited 
to a maximum capacity of about 25 soldiers. Supply shelters are of any size, depending on 
location, time, and materials available. Large shelters require additional camouflaged entrances 
and exits. 

All three types of shelters-below ground, aboveground, and cut-and-cover-are usually sited on 
reverse slopes, in woods, or in some form of natural defilade such as ravines, valleys, wadis, and 
other hollows or depressions in the terrain. They are not constructed in paths of natural drainage 
lines. All shelters require camouflage or concealment. As time permits, shelters are continuously 
improved. 
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Bel ow ground shelters require the most construction effort but generally provide the 
highest level of protection from conventional, nuclear, and chemical weapons. 

Cut-and-cover shelters are partially dug into the ground and backfilled on top with as 
thick a layer of cover material as possible. These shelters provide excellent protection from the 
weather and enemy action. 

Above-ground shelters provide the best observation and are easier to enter and exit than 
below ground shelters. They also require the least amount of labor to construct, but are hard to 
conceal and require a large amount of cover and revetting material. They provide the least 
amount of protection from nuclear and conventional weapons; however, they do provide 
protection against liquid droplets of chemical agents. Aboveground shelters are seldom used for 
personnel in forward combat positions unless the shelters are concealed in woods, on reverse 
slopes, or among buildings. Aboveground shelters are used when water levels are close to the 
ground surface or when the ground is so hard that digging a below ground shelter is impractical. 

The following shelters are suitable for a variety of uses where troops and their equipment require 
protection, whether performing their duties or resting. 


Two-soldier sleeping shelter 


l he design tor a two-sol dier 
itaeping shelter i; very 
pimple, oriel it EOhEiJu&toi) 
withoul Aiiginttr support, 
Culvert sactiotie utecJ in tha 
design are delivered In large 
quantities by truck or 
helicopter, end then ore hand- 
carried to specific installation 
tite* by intended occupants 
working in te-DiOs of two. 
The*e shelters provide flood 
protection ^rgm direct fir'? 
imj^L caliber mortars {€0 and 
B2 ffimir machine gun? below 
12.7-mrn slid* indirect fire 
fragmental on. and granaries, 
With additional cover, the 
protection leuel increases to 
include larger direct fir* 

proJSGtllee. The low p rofi I b of 
thn rtrtJlkfl* it Jl 

difficult target to hit- 
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Mutnl pglvDrt shelter- 

A motel on hart ihfllte - , 
quickly constructed 
akOvttJr'Oijnd, It for 

use in trees wheie pmonnel 
ore billeted or wcnk In 
conventional nonprotected 
buildings but need shelter in 
cate el attack, For tttmpli, 

ateltBtt are placEd autsids 
etnvarlloittl biilots, d nlng 
facilities, end large areas of 
lining quarters. Tit shelter It 
0 feat Jiigh and consists of 
tv;o rows of 5-5-flBllon drums 
with about a 4-fOot span 
bclwedn how?. Two by four 
studs, measuring4 inches 
higher than the drums, are 
[tnm^l inside aach drum- 
The drums ere thin filled with 

n-riil A ? hy H tnpplfltn in 

connected to the 2 by 4 tluds 
lengthwise ih rough the 
bunker The 6-foot Coirugatud 
metal pipe halves era bolted 
together and conned Ed to the 
top plalea- A 2-fi.yi, layer m* 
sandbags is eleccd alone oaoh 



row of drums. To protect the 
ends of the hunker, barrier 
wells ars erected 2 feel 
bHyond the entrantss. 

AcUiliLni.nl fjrutwutiiJi'i ii 

provided on ihe side and end 


facing the probable direction 
of attack by increasing 
sendbag thickness. This 
shelter provider protection 
igsirot mens re andimnll 
□ ■Iibur direel fire weeprma. 


Mstol shipping container shelter 


Largo motnl chipping 

cent &i rare, tucb be 
ccnsolidoted exp'UC 
ICONEKJ containers, ere tried 
to maka affective shelters. 
These box-shaped containers, 
with internal dimensions of 8 
test long, B Iwwt nldr. wild 9 
fast high, areeafllv converted 
into pratective cum mind 

finfltn. Jinmm Linicuiti rtil 

shelter?, troop shelters., aid 
stations, and sbs.ters for 
criiioelsupplies. Because the 
CON El container's tloor IB 
Stronger then its roof, it is 
'iwe-ilcd to resist mor( bleat 
ard provide more ovSihfrad 
ccygr llthriiph rha xheLrer Ik 
sometiUBS constructed shews 
ground, it ie saeier to 
Construct it b^low ground by 
placing the siverted CDNEX 
oentairerina hole hall its 
nElgin and then covering It) 
roof with earth. 
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Airtianspartabla astdult shelter 


The ■irtransparlsblB sssault 
a hollar is a prof* brigebqd 

^MMXlilruiturt tulUblt for 
a conmsnd post nr fire 
dlteclloncemti (FDCJ, It « 

■nn'u'-iirl 4Tcmplntnl^ n un mill ml 

Except for the roof} from site 
ic slie ib the ip-cilcpl jliusrlari 
ddAundt Became tit ii$ 
tapered walla. it is eaiily 
iemwed f re m th* o rcund by 
helicopter. 

Tho well* end fleer aie uojoII^ 
prefabricated in rapr flreei an-C 

chan tru(k«(jgt 

i«Bsmbl«d or disiBseirbled, 
to the «itB. The below g no jnd 

♦it* it enoavatad 

with explosives an<l hand 
tOdli. Thfr fliiar J dr*-* it 
taCftyatad 2 leet Idngpr aid 2 
feet wider than the actual 
floor are*. allowing work 
tones durinp go-njtrLtctJc n, 
Fi*hrars provided along the 

*dg«L» of aach wall and thfr 

Door show tlx shelters 
comjonintt to lock togetw 

■nto a oomplcto wilt. Tha 
walli drop bdow the Flooi 
Hctitn id th* floor icli is a 

hrjiri) fnrthfl hnttnm trigp nf 



the vtoll* pr^vtirttLrtg iifivif-in■ 

Two largo straps tom plate*/ 

araund tha Ktmuluro. rbatd 

durirli construction, are uied 
ia ettBchitq the biinka to a 
helicopter lifting hookfor 
ehelt*r pullou: end traisport. 

th* I'I'ijf is CO lijwilllit Ihj u lli 

larger than the floor tictice 
and it fabricated in th* rear 
□rod oi at the oronion nil-o 

Tbfl raof overlaps the wall; 
and supports Itself on firm 

(iinattiMiufltpri) yrmirtrl ririh iji-i 


the ahoHxr wills, ha iheller 

weiglt approximately t,SOO 

poonj* withe jt th* imf. The 

shelter is usually no more 
then 6 Vi feat fcJflh, and the 
floor specs Is seelhar 1 00 
jltutift fait. EirAuItinn. 
assembly, backfilling, end 

tun jtTLiHrt [>n ijt tha roof and 

entrance are possible in iais 

than 10 hourswithe tix- 

oiemtor craw 


Timbo' post buried sielter 

The timber test buried shelter 
is a waudfnms suppert 
Dtltmftr (Mirhttd cover 
iiHtgi ill. It ri uwil t/nl-f in auil 
ai rqek meterifll which 

mintM ru the erigioeJ vnrtiogl 

axcavetion in any weather. 
Because it is below ground, 
the shelter providas excellort 
piotecdon Irarn Indirect tire 
fragmentation and diract fin. 
The greatestthrast to this 
ibocu^e I* direct hit* *o th* 
roof from indirect h i g h 
eiploiir* waanonj. However, 
it the overhead cover is 
properly constructed. this 
shelter can sustain diract hits 

tram rnntfljN hurt* uueipnn* 

sb large as 82 mm. Large 



shelters ore ms da by joining 
severs I tiniis to get her. 

Howww. the ii.iL j veliQii 

effortrequred pb sizable, and 


it is very likely that anginaars 
will have to provide support 

twiLl* jjuwvr Luvlic ua id 

excavation -equipment. 
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Modular timber fremg shelter 


Modular tmber frarra ahelten 
ire designed to the noduler 

uniti ere EBBBirblad for 

individual uh cr in 

(.ifiMiiiviliuiiiMir Iwci ur mum 

to provide the required shelter 
nriH. They urn «ithnr 

Gonetructbd rtnvi ground nr 
penally belowground. The 
advantage of Mctiaral 
Shelter uud tor eonmand 

pgjj-tj or aid atntiuna la th* 

HftxibilltV oi the shelter arse 
that is providec. Thw girt 
lend theiraelver to 
preft brie ebon and 
Birtrirtibortlblltv by etnny 
helhcoptflc ancrptfta the 

itfri.Thf irinDpiil 

disadvantage ii the degree of 
shill required in constructing 
the sections hm di«fln*lontl 
lumbar or Ivgref coritoerthle 
Strength , leceuitaling 

uiiyinwr PHiiLtnCe 
iripwiiinn. 



Timber freme burittO slittUui- 


Tha timtw frame bwied 
theller la limJItr to tha 
modular shelter oxcipt for tha 
tiif of Its gtructu ral mem wr. 
It ii not alriransportable when 
assembled. It Is Instshad 
partially buried or completely 
below ground, if desired, 
Below yround.it provides 
excellent protection tgiirtl 
iridhart tire f ragmerrtB'tioo 
and liraCT fhft. The pvarhsed 

vuvur. whim ffTLj|iwrtf 

eenatructad, sirielrie against ' 
indirect lire contact buret 
shells up lo 82 mm. In meat 

0*44*. M"w rt«Dnmnf 

engineer suppc*1 is seeded l« 
construction aid Insteliadon. 
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Abovpground cavity wal bliuluur 


An ahcvoQround cavily-well 
eh<tIfcr provider protection 
quartet's for abcut 1 2 rcildtars 
where below gnuna 
cunstructiDn is not possible 

dun 1o hign wntqr tAhlflo. 

rocky ground.. pad other 
lactora. The design U itt^v of 
o (Mich tr ic*t foundation s«b 
end 3- fool thick earth-fill ad 
wells, OvertiHd cover ip 
pn>vidad fav lavsrs of 
sandbags or about 1 Vi feet of 

loose Berth supported on 

heevy Stringers, beams, end 
P4rh, It rnquirDS a hijh 
degree <?1 pnginser effort: tut, 
whop properly rcm-Etr acted 
and pOmovRogedr the roof 

provides good fro lectin n 

against all indirect tire 
prnjnrrftilfMi RmnJInr rfum 1 fi? 
mm or artillery com act burii 

aliuNs. 



Stool frame /fob ric.-COVCI cd ibHrllOi 


A steel frame/fubric-cfnjorad 
Shelter, bacause or its 
fleiihilily, provides 

tanniFicandv mom prcm-cti-ii n 

from conventional weapons 
than structure* ionslmcled 
from biYibar nr concrete 
materials rtie semiel Uptical- 

ihap«d ihiltir i[ madD of ftur 

steel elements-'interior 
frames, end fren-ics, 
longitudinal hrsce*, end pipe 
connsctor*. The frame is 
■oovorDd with ai flcjjiibJc -Fabric 
cover. Theendend interior 
frames dta fabricated from 
strol tubing formed into an 
ellipl cel «r<ob, A straight 

at, at idyl (if tubing is welded to 

each at the two pittas at the 
bottom of the arch. 



End fceiriet are braced 

varticplly pnd fujrizorrtolly ta 

provide support for the fabric 
eo-vsiirifl pr the ondc af the 
shelter. Fojr longitudinal 
braces hold the irsm^i i r 
place and prevent theciielter 


from collapsing. The : lexible 

Fobri-; cover lupportirg the 

soil backfill is a two-ply, 

neaprene- coated nylon fabric 

tairtirdd surfcce memoraneT- 
1 7J. I theshpitnr is buried 

W rth At lnflK.t 1 Vj f AAt >1 ftfli 


mvw, it can suivivs small 

vonlHirl bv>»l urui Lei simile 

I Pi mm or less), end delay 

ruv.tf uitfJiuin arlillery sli-alLi 
1162 mnll friplnding in the 
ground 1 G I 1 fret !ri>m ho 

etrnntLir^ 


Hardened f rams/f abrie shslt&r 

A hard an ad frame/fahrie 

shelter provides ajtcel ent 
pAltctign from conventional 
end nudeer weapon a. When 
equipped wiili a ess lei 
v&rlkal and buried 

with at lean d feet of soil 

cover, this shelter survives 
ebook and sirblfut leadings at 
s 30-poundc per squnra inch 
{pti) rtticloar overpressure 
range. In addition, a Hgb kvtd 
t.f inrtal radiation protecticn 

ii provided. Furtn-oi, the 

shelter survives contact 

tiUiibtll of rnodijn arti lory 
Ehell*|152mn-i or less). 
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Rectangular fabric/frame shelter 


A rectangular fabric/Ira me 
rtielttr is Suitable for b 
command end control centar, 
troop rhellar. or rn^diisl 
facility. AlLmlnum or ststil 
framamambers are cuve-rAd 
wilh T 1 ■? jJr+icrild aurfoca 
membrane forsippoding at 
laaat 1V* fast of (Oil caver. A 
partially or lully burittd shelter 
survives snrell cdhIec: buret 
mortar shell (Si mm or laiti 
End ritlny fuze medium 
frtillery eti^iLs [ibi rmn or 
Ibak^ exploding in the droned 
1B t«iil from the sheller, 



CDdcrat* artll ilwllar 


A ccntiftt er^h rhdlir ia 

ir*fii)rinteij from 4-locl 
ting arch loniaii) aed 

constructed iu tuiy length 

’eqdrotj, Basic srchereid 

soctar component* are truck 

■>r a^tranapcrteblp. Enginaer* 

4m required to fabricate the 
abetter components, but 
tltSrrbly at the srta raq i liritn 
rtO e^inaor Technical support 
other than Hicawation and 
iftlpg equipment, The shelter 
is buried with at least 4 feet 
of Girth DUdrtlbad cover, It 

lurvivu jy iMwJjuni tirtHfary 
shell (1 G2 mm nr leeij gi a 
dglftvfUH shall exploding & 
Igflt front tlx atiuijlu-u. 



Matfl pip« arch shelter - 

The motel pipe arch jhalfw i* 

I domical in size to thg 
concrete arch shelter an c me* 
the ueiB one wjdls. The arch 
section is made of sever) 1 J- 
leut lung ciirrugaied 
qalveniied stad pistes of 
diffti'ing curi'Btu'g Jfgltul 
loyni her along rtie 
I ?n ghudirt* I joints. Protection 
provided by thia shelter n the 
same aathelfor :he concrete 
•roil qmg-gpt very little 
f rotecti chi tram fragments 
an J Haul ia provided until Tilt 

tachfill and cover mete riei are 

in plEce. 



PROTECTIVE WALLS 
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Several basic types of walls are constructed to satisfy various weather, topographical, tactical, 
and other military requirements. The walls range from simple ones, constructed with hand tools, 
to more difficult walls requiring specialized engineering and equipment capabilities. 

Protection provided by the walls is restricted to stopping fragment and blast effects from near- 
miss explosions of mortar, rocket, or artillery shells; some direct fire protection is also provided. 
Overhead cover is not practical due to the size of the position surrounded by the walls. In some 
cases, modification of the designs shown will increase nuclear protection. The wall's 
effectiveness substantially increases by locating it in adequately-defended areas. The walls need 
close integration with other forms of protection such as dispersion, concealment, and adjacent 
fighting positions. The protective walls should have the minimum inside area required to perform 
operational duties. Further, the walls should have their height as near to the height of the 
equipment as practical. 


Earth walls- 

Ear:h wills are const runted 
entirely uf ctirnpuir'ltfiJ 
eanhf ill. The sides haws a 1:1 
slaps (op 45 degrees): 

therefore, a Urge pruu and 
fcnjtpnt maiiitartdrlCd are 
required, parljcularly in 
Locations with high rainfall 
rates. A waterproof covering 
or sandbags are 
recommended to itabiiie this 

type of protectiu& wall. 



Earth wall with revetment 


An earlh wall with a 
revstmsnt is a wall 
constructed of soil placed at a 
1:1 slope against a revetment- 
Normally, tha revatment is 
located on tta inside of tin? 
wall AS (Lose as possible tu 
the protected equipment. The 
wall's hnight should be at 
least eq tal to the equipment 
pr-Gt act**!. 
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Stil-contedl wall 


^ loil-ctmitnl wall provide^ 

bsltir protection ftom 
fr&fl rrmitii, require! la** area 
for tha petition-, and i* more 
permanent than the aertli 
wall. Tha wail require# special 
Pquipmim to construct omit 
and jnrnpnr^ the ■oil-'Cemant 
mintura. A fnj*-HflndJn B wall 
wl:h a l:1Qih)p« it 
constructed using f mjaiure 
cf snn urn purl land cement 

(&¥ weight] *vth 10 pe^i of 
aoll Cbv weight). 



Roll hin wall with leg mvgtmtrit ■■ 


Soil bio walls with fide 
revetment! constructed Torn 
(Ojs. dinerttiorerf limber, 
pIlfWOBE. nr □□rmostod matat 
effectlvel-jr defeat f tegmenta, 
With a ntlnimem th qknais of 
1 foot, the wall? ttap etrial I 
*Ih artillery fpegment*, 
mcrtar. ird re, char shells 
BKpInriirq a* «I»h » B 
from the wallq. 



Soli bln wan with timber revetment 
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Plywood portable wall 


A srr-Bll portable well made 
from plywood oi cerrugeted 
met^l if daaignerl for uj* 
around mppiirt or tqulpmsnt 
Buch as generators, POL, and 
ammunition. The wall ibp* 
onortar shell frag manta 
«xpladlng ■sc.osfl as S laot. 

The wall is biactd with 4- 
inch guy cable et both ands of 
ench ft-fnnt wall section to 
prevent tla wall from blowing 
over by the hirst wsve. 



Steel larding iiwi wall - 

4 temporary wall mt>d& Irom 
steel landing mats not 
ivitnbl* f ji ruawfly u*» niukM 

an affective fragment afield- 
The mate are placed at hast 
T foot ppnrt (%h constructed ia 
the "A" thtpf- The landing 
mat wall a properly an elm rod 
to the ground bo aircraft 
movements or blur affects 
will not bow it ever. The table 
on page £-40 provides 
Shielding effectiveness nf the 
MBA1 steel lending mal. 



Snieifisngof M8A} L^ctingMats 


fancenl Freiments Stopped at Cited Jinnee 


Wapon 

SFt 

id ft 

20 ft 

30 \ 

Sl-'im malar 

« 

9S 

98 LOO 

sa-]ja 

flE-nm iralar 

93 

9E.1M 

3b LDl. 

93-330 

4 i-m martar 

73 

Ffl 

91 

•ii 

10/ mm ncctet 

n 

fS 

63 

% 

liU mm mrtjr 

ys 

SI-HIQ 

96-JCC 

9S iJ4> 

1 72 mm rocket 

— 


70 

7& 
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Koriabie precast concrete wall 


A portable precast concrete 
wall provides a versatile 
portable, anti durable *all for 
protecting essential 
ftquipmbnt. living qua Ms rt, 
hospital*, BcministrutiOi 

builijiiiys r uriil parked 

^hidas. Its modular 

f-Oliati lilIIum ptmuiLS H wide 

variety of cor figurations and 

-upplicationa. The wvell ia made 

of e-inch thick. B-foat long 
■vinforced concrete panels 
supported hytvjn Mnrratu 
footings Protection provided 
i.S less then i-foct thick soil 
bin walla, hut is im^igycd by 
stacking sandbag; against tire 
Cuter face pi the panei«. 



Coat in plate concrete wall 


jl CFt5t-iri-plii±Cl [Dn<T»tii wall 
provides sa-cbIIo it p r ptestion 
blit MqLrlrAK KhilL>d uvorkers 
and special aquipment nt thG 
tOOItructiOr site. As wilh (M 
portable concrete wall 
pinu Diivfy da-tcribed, 
protaclion ia greatly imprevsd 
by placing a layer of sandbags 

tgaia at lutamv^l 

surfs ces 



Portable asphalt armor panels 


Portable jsphilT armor panels 
ere used ten siding on 
huildinge or as protective 
panels for military «(|til|pirieni 
End vehicles. Panels are 2 feat 
wild* by G ffiflt long and 2 end 

4 inch-nn Thick Engine or 

troops are required to 

construct the pRrn.fi anl 
properly prepare the asphalt 
min Lute The thin panels Stop 
fragmarts from mortar shells 
exploding 30 teat away, the 
thicker panels at a distwice ol 
B fBfit. 
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CHAPTER 5 

SPECIAL OPERATIONS AND SITUATIONS 



T li c t wo b asi c oper a hone in vulv in p U 3 3'c m v deploy nient 
tv* Miwbln^d and contingency. CVnr. b i ntd Lilian ft 
arc enacted in area 3 where US Airfare already established, 
such se NATO n.u.Lii.:i[ifi VVhtrrLj few ur no L-^ 

, fniftt, usually in undeveloped region r tnjiiiingeincy r>pcra- 
tiona are planned. In bodi cases. survivability misa ujih will 
req uire inlen 3 i ve engi n eer $ uppon i n sill type s uf Mr:ui n :i n d 
o li tn a ie. Each environment' s ad v 2 n l hk n h m l<J d in advantages 
a:e a dap Led to utrvi vubility pi aiming, designing, 3 ml 
evnstmcLing positions. Fighting and protective positions in 

j inglehL, [in to n L nin [j a Mj-tis., iJuho j Lb h on i d jBgi.ui.fi, and mb an 

areas require ^uec i til tzed knowledge, a kills. leciniquen, and 
equipment Tliis chapter presents characteristics of hve 
envimtmf.nta which i input: l on u j r y i ^ aldlity mie e ion s and 
do scribes the ccnditi fir <? & spared Hn ring com h i ji e< 3 .-itld 
eon tinge ncy operations, 

SPECIAL TERRAIN ENVIRONMENTS 
JUNGLES 

Jungles are humid, tropic areas with a dense growth of trees and 
vegetation. Visibility is typically less than 100 feet, and 
areas are sparsely populated. Because mounted infantry and armor 
operations are limited in jungle areas, individual and crew- 
served weapons fighting position construction and use receive 
additional emphasis. While jungle vegetation provides excellent 
concealment from air and ground observation, fields of fire are 
difficult to establish. Vegetation does not provide adequate 
cover from small caliber direct fire and artillery indirect fire 
fragments. Adequate cover is available, though, if positions are 
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located using the natural ravines and gullies produced by 
erosion from the area's high annual rainfall. 

The few natural or locally-procurable materials which are 
available in jungle areas are usually limited to camouflage use. 
Position construction materials are transported to these areas 
and are required to be weather and rot resistant. When shelters 
are constructed in jungles, primary consideration is given to 
drainage provisions. Because of high amounts of rainfall and 
poor soil drainage, positions are built to allow for good, 
natural drainage routes. This technique not only prevents 
flooded positions but, because of nuclear fallout washing down 
from trees and vegetation, it also prevents positions from 
becoming radiation hot spots. 

Other considerations are high water tables, dense undergrowth, 
and tree roots, often requiring above-ground level protective 
construction. A structure used in areas where groundwater is 
high, or where there is a low- pressure resistance soil, is the 
fighting position platform, depicted below. This platform 
provides a floating base or floor where wet or low pressure 
resistance soil precludes standing or sitting. The platform is 
constructed of small branches or timber layered over cross- 
posts, thus distributing the floor load over a wider area. As 
shown in the following illustrations, satisfactory rain shelters 
are quickly constructed using easily-procurable materials such 
as ponchos or natural materials. Field Manual 90-5 provides 
detailed information on jungle operations. 
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Pansho sh&harn 


S-l NfiLt HUNCHO 


A hastvsMlef is madt by auspending the 
poncho From Low underbrush, Duo to its 
simplicity,it tan be oasily oracled at night. 

oopDoia ty if haavy atrinqa hnvo nlrindy 

bean bod to-the corners of the poncho. 



This it another heuty shelter pitched 
candpY fashion. 



This is i hasty Shelter using a p Cut the an(i 
branches for spreader hers, 



This low sllhaufixto shelter can be used 
while improving fighting positions. It can 
he lowered bv wnaving tha front upright 
supports 



DOUBLE PONCHO 


Two penefios fasiurvjd log al her will shelter 
tour aoldiera from the rain. Exlrf pOCChOf 
can b* used as ground aherta- 



Tha following type of shaltei may be u*ed 
for a longer stay in more secure Hreai. A 

tfaaping pie {form end foOlresi protect 
front ctarnpriesE end insects. 



MOUNTAINOUS AREAS 

Characteristics of mountain ranges include rugged, poorly 
trafficable terrain, steep slopes, and altitudes greater than 
1,600 feet. Irregular mountain terrain provides numerous places 
for cover and concealment. Because of rocky ground, it is 
difficult and often impossible to dig below ground positions; 
therefore, boulders and loose rocks are used in aboveground 
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construction. Irregular fields of fire and dead spaces are 
considered when designing and locating fighting positions in 
mountainous areas. 

Reverse slope positions are rarely used in mountainous terrain; 
crest and near-crest positions on high ground are much more 
common. Direct fire weapon positions in mountainous areas are 
usually poorly concealed by large fields of fire. Indirect fire 
weapon positions are better protected from both direct and 
indirect fire when located behind steep slopes and ridges. 

Another important design consideration in mountain terrain is 
the requirement for substantial overhead cover. The adverse 
effects of artillery bursts above a protective position are 
greatly enhanced by rock and gravel displacement or avalanche. 
Construction materials used for both structural and shielding 
components are most often indigenous rocks, boulders, and rocky 
soil. Often, rock formations are used as structural wall 
components without modification. Conventional tools are 
inadequate for preparing individual and crew-served weapons 
fighting positions in rocky terrain. Engineers assist with light 
equipment and tools (such as pneumatic jackhammers) delivered to 
mountain areas by helicopter. Explosives and demolitions are 
used extensively for positions requiring rock and boulder 
removal. Field Manual 90-6 provides detailed information on 
mountain operations. 

In areas with rocky soil or gravel, wire cages or gabions are 
used as building blocks in protective walls, structural walls, 
and fighting positions. Gabions are constructed of lumber, 
plywood, wire fence, or any suitable material that forms a 
stackable container for soil or gravel. 

The two-soldier mountain shelter is basically a hole 7 feet 
long, 3 ^ feet wide, and 3 ^ feet deep. The hole is covered with 
6--to 8-inch diameter logs with evergreen branches, a shelter 
half, or local material such as topsoil, leaves, snow, and twigs 
placed on top. The floor is usually covered with evergreen 
twigs, a shelter half, or other expedient material. Entrances 
can be provided at both ends or a fire pit is sometimes dug at 
one end for a small fire or stove. A low earth parapet is built 
around the position to provide more height for the occupants. 

DESERTS 

Deserts are extensive, arid, arid treeless, having a severe lack 
of rainfall and extreme daily temperature fluctuations. The 
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terrain is sandy with boulder-strewn areas, mountains, dunes, 
deeply-eroded valleys, areas of rock and shale, and salt 
marshes. Effective natural barriers are found in steep slope 
rock formations. Wadis and other dried up drainage features are 
used extensively for protective position placement. 

Designers of fighting and protective positions in desert areas 
must consider the lack of available natural cover and 
concealment. The only minimal cover available is through the use 
of terrain masking; therefore, positions are often completed 
above ground. Mountain and plateau deserts have rocky soil or 
"surface chalk" soil which makes digging difficult. In these 
areas, rocks and boulders are used for cover. Most often, 
parapets used in desert fighting or protective positions are 
undesirable because of probable enemy detection in the flat 
desert terrain. Deep-cut positions are also difficult to 
construct in soft sandy areas because of wall instability during 
excavations. Revetments are almost always required, unless 
excavations are very wide and have gently sloping sides of 45 
degrees or less. Designing over-head cover is additionally 
important because nuclear explosions have increased fallout due 
to easily displaced sandy soil. 

Indigenous materials are usually used in desert position 
construction. However, prefabricated structures and revetments 
for excavations, if available, are ideal. Metal culvert 
revetments are quickly emplaced in easily excavated sand. 
Sandbags and sand-filled ammunition boxes are also used for 
containing backsliding soil. Therefore, camouflage and 
concealment, as well as light and noise discipline, are 
important considerations during position construction. Target 
acquisition and observation are relatively easy in desert 
terrain. Field Manual 90-3 provides detailed information on 
desert operations. 


COLD REGIONS 

Cold regions of the world are characterized by deep snow, 
permafrost, seasonally frozen ground, frozen lakes and rivers, 
glaciers, and long periods of extremely cold temperatures. 
Digging in frozen or semifrozen ground is difficult with 
equipment, and virtually impossible for the soldier with an 
entrenching tool. When possible, positions are designed to take 
advantage of below ground cover. Positions are dug as deep as 
possible, then built up. Fighting and protective position 
construction in snow or frozen ground takes up to twice as long 
as positions in unfrozen ground. Also, positions used in cold 
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regions are affected by wind and the possibility of thaw during 
warming periods. An unexpected thaw causes a severe drop in the 
soil strength which creates mud and drainage problems. Positions 
near bodies of water, such as lakes or rivers, are carefully 
located to prevent flooding damage during the spring melt 
season. Wind protection greatly decreases the effects of cold on 
both soldiers and equipment. The following areas offer good wind 
protection: 

• Densely wooded areas. 

• Groups of vegetation; small blocks of trees or shrubs. 

• The lee side of terrain elevations. (The protected zone 
extends horizontally up to three times the height of the 
terrain elevation). 

• Terrain depressions. 

The three basic construction materials available in cold region 
terrain are snow, ice, and frozen soil. Positions are more 
effective when constructed with these three materials in 
conjunction with timber, stone, or other locally-available 
materials. 

Snow 

Dry snow is less suitable for expedient construction than wet 
snow because it does not pack as well. Snow piled at road edges 
after clearing equipment has passed densities and begins to 
harden within hours after disturbance, even at very low 
temperatures. Snow compacted artificially, by the wind, and 
after a brief thaw is even more suitable for expedient shelters 
and protective structures. A uniform snow cover with a minimum 
thickness of 10 inches is sufficient for shelter from the 
weather and for revetment construction. Blocks of uniform size, 
typically 8 by 12 by 16 inches, depending upon degree of 
hardness and density, are cut from the snow pack with shovels, 
long knives (machetes), or carpenter's saws. The best practices 
for constructing cold weather shelters are those adopted from 
natives of polar regions. 

The systematic overlapping block-over-seam method ensures stable 
construction. "Caulking" seams with loose snow ensures snug, 
draft-free structures. Igloo shelters in cold regions have been 
known to survive a whole winter. An Eskimo-style snow shelter, 
depicted below, easily withstands above-freezing inside 
temperatures, thus providing comfortable protection against wind 
chill and low temperatures. Snow positions are built during 
either freezing or thawing if the thaw is not so long or intense 
that significant snow melt conditions occur. Mild thaw of 
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temperatures 1 or 2 degrees above freezing are more favorable 
than below-freezing temperatures because snow conglomerates 
readily and assumes any shape without disintegration. Below- 
freezing temperatures are also necessary for snow construction 
in order to achieve solid freezing and strength. If water is 
available at low temperatures, expedient protective structures 
are built by wetting down and shaping snow, with shovels, into 
the desired forms. 


Ice 

The initial projectile-stopping capability of ice is better than 
snow or frozen soil; however, under sustained fire, ice rapidly 
cracks and collapses. Ice structures are built in the following 
three ways: 

Layer-by-layer freezing by water. This method produces the 
strongest ice but, compared to the other two methods, is more 
time consuming. Protective surfaces are formed by spraying water 
in a fine mist on a structure or fabric. The most favorable 
temperature for this method is--10 to --15 degrees Celsius with 
a moderate wind. Approximately 2 to 3 inches of ice are formed 
per day between these temperatures (1/5-inch of ice per degree 
below zero). 


ts-Amro st/ic arotv aftcffcr 
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Freezing ice fragments into layers by adding water. This method 
is very effective and the most frequently used for building ice 
structures. The ice fragments are about 1-inch thick and 
prepared on nearby plots or on the nearest river or water 
reservoir. The fragments are packed as densely as possible into 
a layer 8 to 12 inches thick. Water is then sprayed over the 
layers of ice fragments. Crushing the ice fragments weakens the 
ice construction. If the weather is favorable (-10 to -15 
degrees Celsius with wind), a 16- to 24-inch thick ice layer is 
usually frozen in a day. 

Laying ice blocks. This method is the quickest, but requires 
assests to transport the blocks from the nearest river or water 
reservoir to the site. Ice blocks, laid and overlapped like 
bricks, are of equal thickness and uniform size. To achieve good 
layer adhesion, the preceding layer is lightly sprayed with 
water before placing a new layer. Each new layer of blocks 
freezes onto the preceding layer before additional layers are 
placed. 


Frozen Soil 

Frozen soil is three to five times stronger than ice, and 
increases in strength with lower temperatures. Frozen soil has 
much better resistance to impact and explosion than to steadily- 
acting loads--an especially valuable feature for position 
construction purposes. Construction using frozen soil is 
performed as follows: 

• Preparing blocks of frozen soil from a mixture of water and 
aggregate (icecrete). 

• Laying prepared blocks of frozen soil. 

• Freezing blocks of frozen soil together in layers. 

Unfrozen soil from beneath the frozen layer is sometimes used to 
construct a position quickly before the soil freezes. Material 
made of gravel-sand-silt aggregate wetted to saturation and 
poured like portland cement concrete is also suitable for 
constructing positions. After freezing, the material has the 
properties of concrete. The construction methods used are 
analogous to those using ice. Fighting and protective positions 
in arctic areas are constructed both below ground and above 
ground. 

Below ground positions. When the frost layer is one foot or 
less, fighting positions are usually constructed below ground, 
as shown. Snow packed 8 to 9 feet provides protection from 
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sustained direct fire from small caliber weapons up to and 
including the Soviet 14.5-mm KPV machine gun. When possible, 
unfrozen excavated soil is used to form parapets about 2-foot 
thick, and snow is placed on the soil for camouflage and extra 
protection. For added frontal protection, the interior snow is 
reinforced with a log revetment at least 3 inches in diameter. 
The outer surface is reinforced with small branches to initiate 
bullet tumble upon impact. Bullets slow down very rapidly in 
snow after they begin to tumble. The wall of logs directly in 
front of the position safely absorbs the slowed tumbling bullet. 

Overhead cover is constructed with 3 feet of packed snow placed 
atop a layer of 6-inch diameter logs. This protection is 
adequate to stop indirect fire fragmentation. A layer of small, 
2-inch diameter logs is placed atop the packed snow to detonate 
quick fuzed shells before they become imbedded in the snow. 

Aboveground positions. If the soil is frozen to a significant 
depth, the soldier equipped with only an entrenching tool and ax 
will have difficulty digging a fighting position. Under these 
conditions (below the tree line), snow and wood are often the 
only natural materials available to construct fighting 
positions. The fighting position is dug at least 20 inches deep, 
up to chest height, depending on snow conditions. Ideally, 
sandbags are used to revet the interior walls for added 
protection and to prevent cave-ins. If sandbags are not 
available, a lattice frame-work is constructed using small 
branches or if time permits, a wall of 3-inch logs is built. 
Overhead cover, frontal protection, and side and rear parapets 
are built employing the same techniques described in chapter 4. 
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It is approximately ten times faster to build above-ground snow 
positions than to dig in frozen ground to obtain the same degree 
of protection. Fighting and protective positions constructed in 
cold regions are excavated with combined methods using hand 
tools, excavation equipment, or explosives. Heavy equipment use 
is limited by traction and maneuverability. Explosives are an 
expedient method, but require larger quantities than used in 
normal soil. Crater formation from surface bursts of explosives 
is possible and creates craters of a given depth and radius 
based on the information in the first table below. Crater 
formation by charges placed in boreholes is a function of charge 
depth and charge weight as shown in the second table. A 15- or 
40-pound shaped charge creates boreholes as indicated in the 
following table. 


Cmisr Dniraianji [Sur/are Delu:mlhjii) 


Craterdeplh, fr 
CiatBrradiie, fl 


Snow Ice Fratwi Ground 

0 9 3 ^T 0.6 

2-0 \fw~ 16 ®/vT 14 s/w 


Notes: (w) equate chaigs uveight in pc unde (unia 
Verify calculations with test shots. 
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Crater Danension (ffsatg Borehotes) 



snow 

Ice 

Ftoien Ground 

Deptliol charge, ft 

4.0 *fiT 

3 f— 
3.0 fiv 

25 *fiT 

Crater depth, ft 

b.t \/w 

3.3 \Jw. 

21 \Jw 

Crater radius, ft 

5-3 

3,1—- 
3 9 fiT 

3.1 IfiT 


Notes: (w) equals ctiarge weight in pounds ^unlempedj 
Verify catulaticnr with tti ch:-tc. 

.SPECIAL COLD REGION POSITIONS 

DisiiiuuiileU TOW and iiHLliiue gun pusiLiLMH In i hjju- 

A p latfo nil of p lywwd Dr 
tinker ie constructed to the 

rur of the. frontal irfliution 

to provide a eel id baee from 
which to employ the gune. 

Overhead cover ie usually 
afteet from the fring position 
because of the diffbutty of 
diggng both the frhg and 
protective poeitkme together 
n the enow. The protective 
position ehouhj have at baet 
3 feet of packed mow ae 

cover. The fk^iti.g position 
ehould have enow packed 8 to 
9 fcet thick for frontal, and al 

leaet 2 feet thbk for eide 
protect km ae ehowtt. 

Samfeage are ueed to revet 
the mterkr wills for adffed 
protection and to prevent 
cave he. However, packed 
mow, rocke, 4-rich diameter 
loge, or anmirtition cane 

filled with muw bv 

sometinee ueed to complete 
the frontal and overhead 

protection, ae well sc eida and 

rear parapete. 
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Individual fighting position j n 

fcr ndividuak) dpo 
eonetiucted by Hlachg 
IHnlwl mnw on hHhiw drib nf 
a tree and extending the enow 
parapet S to 9 feet to the 
font, ae illuetraited. The eide 
and roar parapeto an 

eoncbuctui of a contHuauc 

enow mound, a minnvm of 
2 feet wide. and high enoj^i 

to prot«t the soUiet^e heed, 7' 


enow 



3nun tl'er.ch with wuud luvulmui L 


h deep emw, trenches and 
weapon poertbne are 
excavated to the dmnerteione 
cut 1 ned ki chapter 4. 

Hnv,ever. inle^ the mnw ic 

well packer! and fropn, 
revetm ent ie required. In 

enow too du low to pcwvt H 
the required cfepth 
excavation, enow walls are 
unully njneliMulvd, Tht> walk; 
ae made of camp acted enow, 
revetted, and at leaet 61i2 feet 
thick. The table on page 5-12 

ctmbnc enow will 

conctructicn requirements. 
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Ctm.ifirtirtinn fnr Frm 

5mj// Caf&er Fre, and HEAT Projecfifes 


Snout Density 
{Fb/cu ft) 

Projectiles 

Muzzle 

Velocity 

Penetration, ft 

Ftequired 
Minimum 
Thickness, ft 

18.0 25.0 

dfenade frag (HE) 


2.0 

3.0 

115 -13.0 

555 mm 

3,250 

3.8 

4.4 

17.4 -23.7 

5 55 mm 

3550 

9 9 

2j6 

115 -13.1 

7 52 mm 

2,750 

13.0 

15.0 

17.1 23.7 

7.52 mm 

2,7*0 

Si 

Of 

255 -28.7 

7.52 mm 

2,750 

5.0 

5.0 

19J9 -24J9 

12.7 mm 

2,910 

6.4 

i A 

28 1 -31.2 

ITS mm 

/u mm HEAT 

900 

6.0 

14.0 

8.0 

17.5 

315 -34.9 

70 mm HEAT 

990 

8.7 -10.0 

13.0 

275 34J9 

90 min H EAT 

700 

9.5 -11.2 

14.5 


Motes. TIihk niuLtTMt UtyraUt under vnjyLaiitaJ fre. Ptaiefc-dLpjiy yvui (lt 
12.7 mm or smaller are for sustamed Ire <30 contiiuous friigs ii1n a 
1 by 1 foot area], 

Penefratcn characteristics of Warsaw Pact ammunitions do nut differ 
significantly from US countsi»arte. 

Figure given fcr HEAT weaponc are tor Soviet PfiG-J (70 mm) and 
United States M$7 (90 mm) fred into nachhe-packed snow. 

Hijh explosive ^enades produce small, hi(ji veIocityfragments which 
step in about 2 ftet of p acke d snow. Effective protection from drectfre 
Is independent of delivery method, including neiper imachhe gime ika 
the Soviet AGS-17f30mm} or United States MK 13 /W 75 (40min). 

Only armor penetrathg nmntte are effective. 

Shelters 

Shelters are constructed with a minimum expenditure of time and 
labor using available materials. They are ordinarily built on 
frozen ground or dug in deep snow. Shelters that are completely 
above ground offer protection against the weather and supplement 
or replace tents. Shelter sites near wooded areas are most 
desirable because the wood conceals the glow of fires and 
provides fuel for cooking and heating. Tree branches extending 
to the ground offer some shelter for small units or individual 
protective positions. 

Constructing winter shelters begins immediately after the halt 
to keep the soldiers warm. Beds of foliage, moss, straw, boards, 
skis, shelter halves, and ponchos are some times used as 
protection against ground materials dampness and cold. The 
entrance to the shelter, located on the side least exposed to 
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the wind, is close to the ground and slopes up into the shelter. 
Openings or cracks in the shelter walls are caulked with an 
earth and snow mixture to reduce wind effects. The shelter 
itself is constructed as low to the ground as possible. Any fire 
built within the shelter is placed low in fire holes and cooking 
pits. Although snow is windproof, a layer of insulating 
material, such as a shelter half or blanket, is placed between 
the occupant and the snow to prevent body heat from melting the 
snow. 

Vfiynam ehuluit; 

Thkj oholtor » oonofriwlcd cganot a ^rriiill troo oo the- out pnplwgp. hmwhAR im the 

easily and quickty when foe ends extend about 7 feet uj neide are trimmed off and 

pound ie- too hard to dig and the- trunk. The- out ende are placed on the outside to fill h 

protection is requ red for a tied together amnd the tree ihe spaces. Shelter halves 

diort bivouac. The dielter with a tend rope, wre, or wanted aoutd Ihe outside 

accommodates three soldiers othermeate; The guund ends make the wigwam more 

and proviebs space for of the sap Inge ate spaced wfotfc roof, especially after it 

cookhg. Ibout 25 evergeen shout 1 foot apart and about is covered with enow. A 

eapliigs(2 to 3 fochee fo 7 feet from the base of the wigwam ie also constructed 

diameter, 10 feet long) ate tree. The branches on the hy lading the cut ends ol the 

cut. The I in be ate left on the outside of ihe wigwam are eaplrgs together instead of 

cap I bigs and are leaned Ikil apinl lh> iMiiiig thhm agaiwf tho tree. 
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LtiSdihLu 

Th ie she ler e msde of the 
same material ae me wigwam 
(natural cap I nge woven 
together and brueh). The 
eaplmge are placed agaret a 
rock wa II, a deep frllBlde r a 
tfeadfall, or eome other 
Hckting wrtkal cvMfKo^n 

the leeward eide. The ende are 

okw-D-d with oholttr hatvoo or 
&tfejrgr&©* j i brsnche^. 


Snov/ cave 



Sielter half 


liuw tsmeif are mLnk* b ^ 
burrowng rvto a avowchift 
ond fadiionng a rocm ol tfx- 
dee red ene. Thie shelter gives 
good protection from freeing 

mnlher »nH a nennim 

amount of conceabnent. The 
entrarvce elopee upward tor 
beet protect ion aga net cold 
air penetration. Snow cavee 
are ueually built lart£> enoucfrv 
fir sflirera I eoiaere n me 
coneietency of the enow 

prevent*; udve'ii. Tmu 
entrance© are uwuta Ih, ueed 
while, the. enow to tokr-n cut ol 

the cave; one entrarvse U 

refilled with mnw when tie 

cave ie comp leted. Free n 
mow cavee are kept email to 
irevent mettng the ctructure, 

In allow iiwinthg freeh sir, 

the dcor ienot completely 
e»ale<l 
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Snow hole - 

Tim mnw hnln ip n pivplp, 
ora-coldier emerg&twY shelter 
for probctim aqaheta mow 
etorm n open, enow-covered 
teirati. The sold k*r dige a hole 

Snow pit- 

The enow pit ie dug verticaly 
wifi entrench fog tools to 
form a ditch. The pit ie large 
enoutfo for two or three 
eo Hiere. Skie, poke, etickB, 
brmchee, ehe Her halves, and 
mow are used ae rootfog. The 
foetde depth of til? pit Ie deep 

onou^i for hncolng and 

reclfofog positions. If the 

mow ie not rlrmp nnnigh, ttm 

etdee of the pit can be made 
hkfoer by addinq enow walk. 
The roof should elope toward 
one end of the pit. 


nf hndy ImwjHi nnri width with 
ar entrench fog tool or hefoet. 
At a depth of about Jfc foet, 
the eoklier (vo down h the 
hole and then dige in 


pHpw^y^ helnw ffm nirhi», 
filing the o rig foal ditch with 
atow hat wae (fog out, imtil 
only aetnal breathing hole 
remafoe. 


Added enow 



SnowIt iitse with snow block walls 

The else and roof of a 
mowtiouee sre em liar to 
these of a enow pit. The Wf Ilf 

at. made of hiuih bhjcht; aid 

are ueually built to the 

co UifrrV he. i<fot Snow piled 

on the outside se£ 13 - cracke 

ml RHnnufhgnR Hn hniim. 



URBAN AREAS 


Survivability of combat forces operating in urban areas depends 
on the leader's ability to locate adequate fighting and 
protective positions from the many apparent covered and 
concealed areas available. Fighting and protective positions 
range from hasty positions formed from piles of rubble, to 
deliberate positions located inside urban structures. Urban 
structures are the most advantageous locations for individual 
fighting positions. Field Manual 90-10 contains detailed 
information on urban terrain operations. Urban structures are 
usually divided into groups of below ground and above-ground 
structures. 
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Below Ground Structures 

A detailed knowledge of the nature and location of below ground 
facilities and structures is of potential value when planning 
survivability operations in urban terrain. Typical underground 
street cross sections are shown in the figure below. 

Cress sections of streets 




Sewers are separated into sanitary, storm, or combined systems. 
Sanitary sewers carry wastes and are normally too small for 
troop movement or protection. Storm sewers, however, provide 
rainfall removal and are often large enough to permit troop and 
occasional vehicle movement and protection. Except for 
groundwater, these sewers are dry during periods of no 
precipitation. During rain-storms, however, sewers fill rapidly 
and, though normally drained by electrical pumps, may overflow. 
During winter combat, snow melt may preclude daytime below 
ground operations. Another hazard is poor ventilation and the 
resultant toxic fume build-up that occurs in sewer tunnels and 
subways. The conditions in sewers provide an excellent breeding 
ground for disease, which demands proper troop hygiene and 
immunization. 
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Subways tend to run under main roadways and have the potential 
hazard of having electrified rails and power leads. Passageways 
often extend outward from underground malls or storage areas, 
and catacombs are sometimes encountered in older sections of 
cities . 


Aboveground Structures 

Aboveground structures in urban areas are generally of two 
types: frameless and framed. 

Frameless structures. In frameless structures, the mass of the 
exterior wall performs the principal load-bearing functions of 
supporting dead weight of roofs, floors, ceilings; weight of 
furnishings and occupants; and horizontal loads. Frameless 
structures are shown below. 
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Thick walls 


Deeply rc4»eeod 
wi ndovse 


anaII, vertically 
aligned Yrndowe 


Thicker 

loweretory 

wafia 


CONCRETE 


WAUL AND SLAB 


Cellular 




Building materials for frameless structures include mud, stone, 
brick, cement building blocks, and reinforced concrete. Wall 
thickness varies with material and building height. Frameless 
structures have thicker walls than framed structures, and 
therefore are more resistant to projectile penetration. Fighting 
from frameless buildings is usually restricted to the door and 
window areas. 
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Frameless buildings vary with function, age, and cost of 
building materials. Older institutional buildings, such as 
churches, are frequently made of stone. Reinforced concrete is 
the principal material for wall and slab structures (apartments 
and hotels) and for prefabricated structures used for commercial 
and industrial purposes. Brick structures, the most common type 
of frameless buildings, dominate the core of urban areas (except 
in the relatively few parts of the world where wood-framed 
houses are common). Close-set brick structures up to five 
stories high are located on relatively narrow streets and form a 
hard, shock-absorbing protective zone for the inner city. The 
volume of rubble produced by their full or partial demolition 
provides countless fighting positions. 

Framed structures. Framed structures typically have a skeletal 
structure of columns and beams which supports both vertical and 
horizontal loads. Exterior (curtain) walls are nonload bearing. 
Without the impediment of load bearing walls, large open 
interior spaces offer little protection. The only available 
refuge is the central core of reinforced concrete present in 
many of these buildings (for example, the elevator shaft). 
Multistoried steel and concrete-framed structures occupy the 
valuable core area of most modern cities. Examples of framed 
structures are shown in the following figure. 


Framed building ciraracierre+rc -c 


HEAVY CLAD 


LIGHT CLAD 
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Iblatiwly 
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wind awe 
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Lawjnr rrmme 
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Material and Structural Characteristics 


Urban structures, frameless and framed, fit certain material 
generalities. The first table below converts building type and 
material into height/wall thicknesses. Most worldwide urban 
areas have more than 60 percent of their construction formed 
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from bricks. The relationship between building height and 
thickness of the average brick wall is shown in the second table 
below. 


Ijrbori Smidarc iffatcriai 



Height 

Average wall 

Building Meteriml 

({torus] 

Thictaess, in 

Fra meleas St nictures 


Stone 

1-10 

30 

Brick 

1-3 

9 

□riel: 

3-0 

15 

Concrete block 

1-5 

8 

Concrete, wall and slab 

1-10 

9-lb 

Concrete, prefabricated 

1 -3 

V 

Framed Structures 


Wood 

1 -5 

i 

Steel (heavy d adding) 

3-10'} 

6 

Concretefeteel (lifthi ctwirling) 

3 50 

t-3 


Avvmyv flr/VA Waft 


WailThickness, jrt 


Height 

(stories) 



IS! 

2nd 

1 

11% 


2 

13% 

10V2 

3 

14% 

13 V) 

4 

1 

14% 

b 

18% 

DVl 


3rd 4th 6 th 6th 

10 % 

nu ii !/a 

14% 13% 12 V2 


18 V; 18 1 /* 15 V* 14% 13% 12 Vi 

SPECIAL URBAN AREA POSITIONS 
Troop Protection 


After urban structures are classified as either frameless or 
framed, and some of their material characteristics are defined, 
leaders evaluate them for protective soundness. The evaluation 
is based on troop protection available and weapon position 
employment requirements for cover, concealment, and routes of 
escape. The table below summarizes survivability requirements 
for troop protection. 
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SurvTfst?iiify flpqufemenic for Troops i) ifrt jar Butidings 
llcquircmentc Building Characteristics 

Guutir I. Proportion of walls tm winaovre 
V. WaII enrvoeitiort and thekneee 

3. Irtericf wall and partition compoeition and t hie knee* 

4. Stair and elevator modules 
Concealment 1. Proportion of walls to whdows 

£. Ventiig pattern 

o. Floor plan (horizontal and vertical) 

4. Star and elevate* modules (framed hiqh-rse buildnqs) 

Escape I. Fleer plan (horizontal and vertical) 

D Stair fnrl clev rW mrriikfi 

Cover. The extent of building cover depends on the proportion of 
walls to windows. It is necessary to know the proportion of non- 
windowed wall space which might serve as protection. Frameless 
buildings, with their high proportion of walls to windows, 
afford more substantial cover than framed buildings having both 
a lower proportion of wall to window space and thinner (nonload 
bearing) walls. 

Composition and thickness of both exterior and interior walls 
also have a significant bearing on cover assessment. Frameless 
buildings with their strong weight-bearing walls provide more 
cover than the curtain wails of framed buildings. However, 
interior walls of the older, heavy-clad, framed buildings are 
stronger than those of the new, light-clad, framed buildings. 
Cover within these light-clad framed buildings is very slight 
except in and behind their stair and elevator modules which are 
usually constructed of reinforced concrete. Familiarity with the 
location, dimension, and form of these modules is vital when 
assessing cover possibilities. 

Concealment. Concealment considerations involve some of the same 
elements of building construction, but knowledge of the venting 
(window) pattern and floor plan is added. 

These patterns vary with type of building construction and 
function. Older, heavy-clad framed buildings (such as office 
buildings) frequently have as full a venting pattern as 
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possible, while hotels have only one window per room. In the 
newer, light-clad framed buildings, windows are sometimes used 
as a nonload bearing curtain wall. If the windows are all 
broken, no concealment possibilities exist. Another aspect of 
concealment undetected movement within the building depends on a 
knowledge of the floor plan and the traffic pattern within the 
building on each floor and from floor to floor. 

Escape. In planning for escape routes, the floor plan, traffic 
patterns, and the relationships between building exits are 
considered. Possibilities range from small buildings with front 
street exits (posing unacceptable risks), to high-rise 
structures having exits on several floors, above and below 
ground level, and connecting with other buildings as well. 

Fighting Positions 

Survivability requirements for fighting positions for 
individuals, machine guns, and antitank and antiaircraft weapons 
are summarized in the table below. 

Survrvatifify Requirements for Ftghtmg Positions m Urban Bill'd mgs 
Individual positions 1. Wall composition and thickness of nDper floors 
Z Roof composition and tiickness 

3. Floor and ceilhq composition and tifckness 
Machine gun positions 1. Wal I composition and thicknecc 
2. Loco- terrain 

Antitank weapon 1. wall composition and tnckness 

positions 

2. Room dimensions and volume 

3. Function related iiferkr furnish ngs, and so forth 

4. Fields of fie (relative position of build rig) 

5. Ami mg distance 
G. Lhe-of-sight 

Antiaircraft weapon 1, Roof compos if cn and thickness 
positions 

2. rioor plan (horEontal and vertiMl) 

3. Lhe-of-siqht 

Individual fighting positions. An upper floor area of a 
multistoried building generally provides sufficient fields of 
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fire, although corner windows can usually encompass more area. 
Protection from the possibility of return fire from the streets 
requires that the soldier know the composition and thickness of 
the building's outer wall. Load bearing walls generally offer 
more protection than the curtain walls of framed buildings. 
However, the relatively thin walls of a low brick building (only 
two-bricks thick or 8 inches) is sometimes less effective than a 
15-inch thick nonload bearing curtain wall of a high-rise framed 
structure. 

The individual soldier is also concerned about the amount of 
overhead protection available. Therefore, the soldier needs to 
know about the properties of roof, floor, and ceiling materials. 
These materials vary with the type of building construction. In 
brick buildings, the material for the ceiling of the top floor 
is far lighter than that for the next floor down that performs 
as both ceiling and floor, and thus is capable of holding up the 
room's live load. 

Machine gun positions. Machine guns are usually located on the 
ground floor to achieve grazing fire. In brick buildings, the 
lower floors have the thickest walls and thus the greatest 
degree of cover. In frame buildings, walls are the same 
thickness on every floor and thus the ground floor provides no 
advantage. Another consideration is the nature of the local 
terrain. Should a building selected for a machine gun position 
lie over the crest of a hill, grazing fire is sometimes not 
possible from a ground floor. In such cases, depending on the 
area's slope angle, grazing fire is achieved only from a higher 
floor. 

Antitank weapon positions. The positioning of antitank weapons 
within buildings demands consideration of the critical need for 
cover. Buildings with fairly thick walls have rooms that are too 
small to permit firing of heavy antitank weapons, such as the 
TOW. Therefore, only the LAW, Dragon, and the 90-mm recoilless 
rifle (RCLR) are usually fired from these buildings. When 
antitank weapons are fired, backblast is present as illustrated 
below. 
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Extent ctf backbtestin open areas 


TOW 



When weapons are fired in enclosed areas in structures, the 
following conditions are required: 

• The area must have a ceiling at least 7 feet high. Minimum 
floor sizes by weapon and type of construction are as shown 
in the table below. 

• Approximately 20 square feet of ventilation is necessary to 
the rear of the weapons. An open door normally provides 
adequate ventilation. 

• Small, loose objects and window/door glass are removed from 
the firing area. 

• Combustible material is removed from behind the weapon. 
Curtains and over-stuffed furniture out of the blast area 
are usually left in place to help absorb sound. 

• For ATGMs, vertical clearances between the bottom of the 
launch tube and the wall opening are 6 inches for TOW and 9 
inches for Dragon. 

• Occupants must be forward of the rear of the weapon and 
wear helmets and earplugs. 
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Mwisnim Ffoor Sizes far firms in tt> uhsed A r&zs 


Minimum FJagrSize. it 



Fra mg 

Masonry 

TOW 

20x 32 

20x20 

D rayon 

15X16 

1UX2U 

90mm RCtR 

15x16 

1DX20 

LAW 

7x12 

Mhanun ul 1?1 ft 
to back wall 


For heavy ATGMs (TOWS) designed for effectiveness up to 3,750 meters, there is an acute need 
to select light-clad framed buildings that have considerable fields of fire. 

Antiaircraft weapon positions. The deployment of antiaircraft 
weapons can also be related to a consideration of building 
characteristics. An ideal type of building for such deployment 
is a modern parking garage (one with rooftop parking). It offers 
sufficient cover, a circulation pattern favoring such weapons 
carried on light vehicles, and frequently offers good lines of 
sight. 


Other Planning Considerations 

Fighting and protective positions located inside urban buildings 
sometimes require upgrade or reinforcement. Prior to planning 
building modification, the following factors are considered: 

• Availability of materials such as fill for sandbags. 

• Transporting materials up stairwells and into attics. 

• Structural limitations of attics and upper level floors 
(dead load limitations). 

COMBINED OPERATIONS 

The United States maintains substantial forces in Europe for 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) operations and forces 
in Korea as part of the combined forces command (CFC). In these 
areas, established command and control arrangements permit 
detailed peacetime planning, base development, and host nation 
support agreements. In most potential combat theaters, however, 
international agreements with United States allies on principles 
and procedures do not exist or are only partially developed. In 
both types of possible theaters of operations, combat activities 
will involve combined operations with allied forces. 
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Interoperability is the capability of multinational forces to 
operate together smoothly. Commanders involved in combined 
survivability operations must have a knowledge of standing 
operating procedures (SOPS), standardization agreements 
(STANAGS), and any other procedural agreements made between 
forces. In addition, a commander should maximize training and 
use of equipment and supplies organic to friendly foreign 
forces. Host nation support agreements may provide equipment and 
indigenous labor for protective construction. These assets 
require full identification and use. Interoperability is 
discussed in FM 100-5. 

Terrain and climate characteristics of the following three NATO 
regions are critical to the survivability planner in Europe. 

ALLIED FORCES, NORTHERN EUROPE (AFNORTH) 

The Northern European Command, also known as Allied Forces, 
Northern Europe (AFNORTH), is made up of Norway, Denmark, and 
that portion of the Federal Republic of Germany north of the 
Elbe river. The climate of this area includes subarctic and 
arctic winters which, in some locales, 8 months out of the year. 
Terrain is generally very lightly wooded and susceptible to 
flooding in many areas. 

ALLIED FORCES, CENTRAL EUROPE (AFCENT) 

Allied Forces, Central Europe (AFCENT) includes most of Western 
Europe-specifically West Germany. The climate of this area is 
usually cold and wet. The terrain is generally rolling and open, 
with many urban and built-up areas of 50,000 population and 
upward. 

ALLIED FORCES, SOUTHERN EUROPE (AFSOUTH) 

Allied Forces, Southern Europe (AFSOUTH) includes Italy, Greece, 
Turkey, and countries in the Mediterranean area. Generally, this 
area has a warm and comfortable climate, but it also includes 
some bitterly cold regions. The terrain of northern Italy, 
Greece, Turkish Thrace, and eastern Turkey is mountainous and 
affords excellent natural protection. The plains of the Po River 
Valley, however, provide unrestricted mobility and direct fire, 
and require substantial protection activities. 
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PACIFIC COMMAND (PACOM) 

United States forces stationed from the west coast of the 
Americas to the east coast of Africa and in the Indian Ocean 
come under the umbrella of the Pacific Command (PACOM). Two 
important areas of the command are Japan and Korea. As in NATO, 
important differences in capabilities, doctrine, and equipment 
exist among various national forces in PACOM. Unlike NATO, few 
STANAGS exist to negotiate the differences. 

Korea 

The powerful North Korean army is a threat to the Republic of 
Korea (ROK). It is continually poised for attack along the 151- 
mile demilitarized zone (DMZ). The area in which protection 
activities would take place includes mountainous, rugged terrain 
with a temperate, monsoonal climate. Most of the terrain favors 
light infantry operations, yet two major avenues of approach 
from the north allow mechanized activity. Because of the 
segregation of US and ROK units, existing survivability 
/interoperability problems are considered when protection 
activities are planned. 


Japan 

The five major islands of Japan have a climate similar to that 
of the east coast of the United States. The islands are mostly 
mountainous, with the urban areas and huge population centers 
situated in and around the remaining habitable areas. Operations 
in Japan are governed by the provisions of the Treaty of Mutual 
Cooperation and Security between the United States and Japan. 
Significant efforts are required to ensure interoperability of 
forces. Survivability tasks will most likely center around 
protection of built-up areas. 

CONTINGENCY OPERATIONS 

Contingency operations, generally initiated under circumstances 
of great urgency, are geared to protect vital natural resource 
supplies or assist a threatened ally. The US contingency force 
must have the capability to defeat a threat which varies from 
terrorist activity to well-organized regional forces armed with 
modern weapons. Contingency forces must prepare for chemical and 
nuclear warfare, and also for air attack by modern, well- 
equipped air forces. Fighting and protective positions are 
initially prepared for antitank weapons, ADA forces, and field 
artillery weapons in order to deny the enemy both air 
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superiority and free ground maneuver. Most potential locations 
for contingency operations are relatively undeveloped. Logistics 
and base support requirements will dictate operational 
capabilities to a much greater extent than in a mature theater. 
Planners must provide ample logistic basic loads for initial 
construction and use locally available materials for expedient 
structures. 

General contingency plans must allow for rapid changes in the 
tasks, organization, and support to adapt to widely-varied 
potential threats and environments. The composition of the 
contingency force must permit rapid strategic deployment by air. 
At the same time, it must possess sufficient combat power and 
equipment to provide necessary engineer support. The lack of 
logistic support for the deployed task force requires a 
capability to fully exploit whatever host nation support is 
available. 

Deployed engineer forces are responsible for all engineer 
functions. Initially, there is little back-up support for 
engineers organic to combat forces; however, engineer support in 
the survivability effort is essential. Survivability missions in 
contingency operations are of primary importance after 
deployment. The force requires protection at all levels since 
the enemy often expects the force's arrival, and since assembly 
areas are limited until specific missions are developed. Due to 
the light force structure and limited logistical support, 
priorities are established to determine where the engineers 
should dedicate their resources. Conditions such as delayed 
supply and resupply operations, and scarcity of engineer 
equipment, demand force maneuver units or light forces to 
prepare their own fighting and protective positions. The 
situation will determine whether shifts from those priorities 
are necessary. 
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APPENDIX A 

SURVIVABILITY EQUIPMENT 


This appendix contains powered survivability equipment used in 
engineer operations. The operational concepts and capabilities 
for each system are presented. The following table contains 
general excavation capabilities for survivability equipment. 
Outputs depend on operational efficiency, soil conditions, 
weather, and cycle time. Production estimates determine 
equipment required, completion time, and best performance 
methods for the project. Technical Manuals 5-331A and 5-331B 
provide detailed information on estimates for production, 
loading, and hauling. 



M9 Armored Combat Earthmover (ACE) 

The M9 is a highly-mobile, armored, amphibious combat 
earthmover, capable of performing mobility, countermobility, and 
survivability tasks in support of light or heavy forces on the 
integrated battlefield. The vehicle hull is a welded and bolted 
aluminum structure with four basic compartments: engine 
compartment, operator's compartment, bowl, and rear platform. 

The bowl occupying the front half of the hull is the earth and 
cargo compartment. Directly behind the bowl are the operator's 
and engine/transmission compartments. Below the platform, in the 
rear quarter of the hull, is a two-speed winch with 25,000-pound 
capacity for recovery operations. A towing pintle and airbrake 
connections are provided for towing loads. 

With track pads removed, the M9 has bulldozing and earthmoving 
characteristics comparable to the D7 dozer. The M9 is equipped 
with a unique hydropneumatic suspension system which allows the 
front of the vehicle to be raised, lowered, or tilted to permit 
dozing, excavating, rough grading, and ditching operations. A 
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self-ballasting capability of the M9 gives it earthmoving 
characteristics equal to an item of equipment twice its empty 
weight. The M9 provides light armor and chemical agent 
protection for the operator, and armor protection for the 
operator, engine, power train, and other key components. It is 
capable of 30 miles per hour (mph) road speeds on level terrain, 
when unballasted, and can swim at 3 mph in calm water. The M9 is 
airtransportable by C130, C141, and C5A aircraft. 



M728 Combat Engineer Vehicle (CEV) 

The combat engineer vehicle (CEV) is a full-tracked armored 
vehicle which consists of a basic M60A1 tank with a front- 
mounted, hydraulically-operated dozer blade, surmounted by a 
turret bearing a 165-mm demolition gun, a retractable boom of 
welded tubular construction, and a winch. The demolition gun is 
operated from within the vehicle. The winch is housed on the 
rear of the turret and is used in conjunction with the boom to 
lift, or without the boom to provide direct pull. The vehicle 
and dozer blade are operated from the driver's compartment. The 
demolition gun may be elevated or depressed for use at various 
ranges of up to 950 meters. A .50-caliber machine gun is cupola- 
mounted, and a 7.62-mm machine gun is coaxially-mounted with the 
demolition gun. 

The CEV provides engineer troops in the forward combat area with 
a versatile, armor-protected means of performing engineering 
tasks under fire. Some of the tasks which are accomplished under 
fire by the CEV are: reducing roadblocks and obstacles; filling 
craters, tank ditches, and short, dry gaps; constructing combat 
trails; preparing fighting or protective positions; assisting in 
hasty minefield breaching; destroying fortifications; clearing 
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rubble and debris, reducing banks for river crossing operations; 
and constructing obstacles. 



Scoop Loader 

The scoop loader, sometimes referred to as a front loader or 
bucket loader, is a diesel engine-driven unit mounted on large 
rubber tires. The hydraulically-operated scoop bucket is 
attached to the front of the loader by a push frame and lift 
arms. The loader is used as a one-piece general purpose bucket, 
a rock bucket, or a multisegment (hinged jaw) bucket. The 
multisegment bucket is used as a clamshell, dozer, scraper, or 
scoop shovel. Other available attachments for the loader are the 
forklift, crank hook, and snowplow. The current military 
engineer scoop loaders range from 21 ^ - to 5-cubic yard rated 
capacity, and are employed in the majority of engineer 
organizations including airborne/air assault units and the 
combat heavy battalion. 
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D7/D8 Crawler Tractors 

The crawler tractor, commonly referred to as the bulldozer, is 
used for dozing, excavating, grading, land clearing, and various 
construction and survivability operations. The military models 
D7 and D8 tractors are equipped with a power shift transmission, 
hydraulically-operated dozer blade, and a rear-mounted winch or 
ripper. The D7 tractor with an operating weight of 50,000 
pounds, 200 horsepower diesel engine, and drawbar pull of 39,000 
pounds, is classified as a medium tractor. The D8 tractor with 
an operating weight of 83,000 pounds with ripper, 300 horsepower 
diesel engine, and drawbar pull of 56,000 pounds, is classified 
as a heavy tractor. 
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JD410 Utility Tractor 

The John Deere (JD) 410 is a commercial piece of construction 
equipment used to excavate 2-foot wide ditches up to 15 feet 
deep. It also has a front loader bucket of 1 k-cubic yard 
capacity for backfilling ditches or loading material into dump 
trucks. The tractor has front wheel steer and rear wheel drive. 
The machine is also equipped with hydraulically-driven concrete 
breaker, tamper, and auger attachments. The tractor has a road 
speed of approximately 20 mph. For longer distances, the tractor 
is transported. 
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Small Emplacement Excavator (SEE) 

The SEE is a highly mobile, all wheel drive, diesel engine- 
driven tractor equipped with a rear-mounted backhoe, a front- 
mounted dozer or loader, and portable hand-held auxiliary 
hydraulic tools such as pavement breakers, rock drills, and 
chain saws. The front-mounted attachments are interchangeable 
through a quick hitch mount, and the rear mounted backhoe is 
easily removed for rapid conversion to other configurations. The 
tractor is used to rapidly excavate small combat positions such 
as TOW weapon positions, individual fighting positions, mortar 
positions, and command posts in the main battle area. The weight 
of the tractor is limited to 16,000 pounds. The SEE tractor has 
improved road speeds up to 40 mph and cross-country speeds 
comparable to supported tracked or wheeled units. The tractor is 
equipped with a backhoe capable of excavating 14-foot depths at 
a rate of approximately 30 cubic yards per hour. The dozer and 
loader buckets provide defilade excavation capabilities in 
addition to other tasks such as loading or dozing. 
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Appendix B 

BUNKER AND SHELTER ROOF DESIGN 

This appendix is used to design a standard stringer roof that will defeat a contact burst projectile 
when the materials used are not listed in the table, Center-to-Center Spacing for Wood 
Supporting Soil Cover to Defeat Contact Bursts. For example, if a protective position uses steel 
and not wood stringers, then the procedure in this appendix is used for the roof design. The table, 
Center-to-Center Spacing for Wood Supporting Soil Cover to Defeat Contact Bursts, was made 
using the design steps in this procedure. The calculations are lengthy but basically simple. The 
two example problems in this appendix were worked with a hand-held calculator and the 
complete digital display is listed. This listing enables a complete step-by-step following without 
the slight numerical variation caused by rounding. In reality, rounding each result to three 
significant digits will not significantly alter the outcome. The roof is designed as follows. 

STANDARD STRINGER ROOF 

First, hand compute the largest half-buried trinitrotoluene (TNT) charge that the earth-covered 
roof can safely withstand. Then, use the charge equivalency table to find the approximate size of 
the super-quick or contact burst round that this half-buried TNT charge equals. The roof design 
discussed here is for a simple stringer roof of single-ply or laminated sheathing covered with 
earth (figure B-l). After determining the need for a bunker or shelter roof, the following 
questions are addressed: 

• What type of soil will be used for cover (soil parameters)? 

• How deep will the soil cover be? 

• What will the size and orientation of the stringers be and what kind of stringers will be 
used (stringer characteristics)? 

• What will the stringer span and spacing be? 



Figure B-l 

DESIGN PROCEDURE DATA 
Soil Parameters 


Two soil parameters are needed in the design procedure-unit weight and transmission coefficient. 
Soil unit weight must be determined at the time and place of design. Both the soil (sand, silt, for 
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example) and its water content affect unit weight. Soil unit weight is usually 80 to 140 pounds 
per cubic foot. The transmission coefficient can be taken from table B-l 


Table B-l. Transmission coefficient (C) for different soil types 


SP 

Soil Type 

Loose r clean, white mason sand 

C 

im . 700 

SP 

Loose r tan, pit run sand 

60 ■ 475 

SP 

Loose r fed, pit run gravelly sand 

75 ■ 220 

SP 

Bagged, pit run sand 

130 - 140 

GP 

Washed gravel, rounded 

120 

ML 

Loose, sandy 3i It 

125 - 275 

ML 

Compacted, sandy silt 

350 


Stringer Characteristics 


For wood stringers, the data needed in the design procedure are given in table B-2 and B-3. For 
steel stringers, the moment of inertia (I) and section modulus (S) values needed in the procedure 
are given in table B-4. For the modulus of elasticity (E) and maximum dynamic flexural stress 
(FS) values, use E = 29 and FS = 50,000. (Additional structural design data is in FM 5-35.) 


Table B-2. Moment of inertia (1) and section modulus (S) 
for different timber sizes 


X-X Axis 


V-V Axis 


Nominal 
Size {inches] 

Actual 

Size (inches) 

1 finches 

S finches 3 ) 

1 finches 4 ] 

S finches 

2x4 

1 V: x 3Yi 

b.36 

3.06 

0.93 

1 31 

2x5 

1 '/? x 5 !■'■:■ 

20.30 

7.55 

1.55 

2.06 

2x3 

1 </t x 7 '4 

47.64 

13.14 

2.04 

2 72 

2x12 

1 V? x 1 1 V. 

177.03 

31.64 

3 16 

4.22 

4x4 

3V? > 3Yi 

12.51 

7.15 

12 51 

7.15 

4x5 

3 V? x 57; 

43.53 

17.65 

19.65 

1 1.23 

4x3 

2 V? x 7:4 

11 1.15 

30.65 

25.90 

14.B0 

5x6 

5 V? x 5 V: 

76.26 

27.73 

76.26 

27.73 

6x12 

5 V? x 1 1 Yt 

6S 7.0 7 

121.23 

159.44 

57.90 

6x14 

b /i x 1 3 V? 

1,127.67 

1 67.06 

157 17 

06.06 

8x3 

7V> x ?Vj 

263.87 

70.31 

2&3 67 

70.31 

10 x 10 

972 x 2Vi 

673.75 

142.00 

673.76 

142.90 


Nvts; Axis urientaiiun is as shown here; 


X ■ 


Y 

i 
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Table B-3. Modulus of elasticity (E) and maximum dynamic 


Timber Species 

E r 10® psi 

FS, psj 

Ceriftr 

1 .10 

2,200 

Douglas fir 

1 .76 

4,000 

White fir 

1 .21 

2,200 

Eastern hemlock 

1 .21 

2,600 

Western fie mlock 

1 .54 

3,200 

Larch 

1 76 

4,600 

Southern pine 

1.76 

6,000 

Ponoerosa pme 

1.1 D 

1.S00 

Redwood 

1.32 

3.400 

Spi UCH 

1.10 

2.900 
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Table B-4. Moment of inertia (1) and section modulus (S) for 
different steel wide flange members 


X-X Axis. Y-Y Axil 


Nominal 
Size, in. 

1 (inches ‘'l 

S (inches *) 

I {inches h 

S (inches J j 

35 x 151/ 

14.988.4 

835.5 

870.9 

105.7 

36 x 12 

9,012.1 

502.9 

250.9 

41.8 

33x11’/! 

6,699.0 

404.8 

201.4 

35.0 

30 x 15 

7.391.5 

528.2 

650.1 

73.4 

30x1 Civ? 

4.461.0 

289.2 

135.1 

25.8 

27 x 10 

3.266.7 

242.8 

115.1 

23.0 

24 x 12 

2.987.3 

248.9 

203.5 

33.9 

24x9 

20964 

1754 

7G.B 

17.0 

21 x 8U 

1,326.8 

126.4 

53.1 

12.9 

1 8 x 7Vii 

800. G 

89.0 

37.2 

9.9 

16k 7 

446.3 

56.3 

22 1 

6.3 

14 x 614 

289.6 

41.B 

17.5 

5.2 

12x12 

533.4 

SB-G 

174.6 

23.1 

12 x 6 ft 

204.1 

34.1 

16.5 

5 1 

10 x 10 

272.9 

54.5 

93.0 

IS 6 

10 x 5^ 

106.3 

21.5 

9.7 

3.4 

6x3 

108,7 

27.4 

37.0 

9.2 

6 x 6 1 /? 

02.5 

20.0 

18.2 

5.6 

8 x 5 lit 

56.4 

14.1 

6.7 

2.6 

6x6 

53.5 

1 6.8 

17.1 

5.6 

4x4 

11.3 

6.45 

3.76 

1.85 


Note. Axis orientation is 
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STANDARD STRINGER ROOF PROCEDURE 
(Contact Burst Rounds) 


Line 


1 Enter the unit weight of the soil (lb/cf) as determined on site 

2 Enter the proposed depth of soil cover (ft) 

3 Enter the S value (in 3): 
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if wood, from Table B-2 
if steel, from Table B-4 

4 Enter the stringer spacing (in) 

5 Enter the FS value (psi): 
if wood, from Table B-3 
if steel, enter 50,000 

6 Enter the stringer span length (ft) 

7 Multiply line 1 by line 4, enter result 

8 Multiply line 7 by line 2, enter result 

9A Multiply line 8 by line 6, enter result 

9B Multiply line 9A by line 6, enter result 
9C Divide line 9B by 8, enter result 

9D Divide line 9C by line 3, enter result 

9E Divide line 9D by line 5, enter result 

QF If the line 9E result is greater than O but less than 1.0 go to line 

^ 10 . 

If line 9E is greater than 1.0, the roof system is overloaded. Then 
do at least one of the following and recompute from line 1: 

a. Decrease stringer spacing. 

b. Decrease span length. 

c. Use a material with a higher "S" or "FS" value. 

d. Decrease soil cover. 

Line 

1 n Enter side A of Figure B-2 with the line 9E value, find the side 
1U B 

value, and enter result: 
if wood, use » = 1 curve 
if steel, use n= 10 curve 
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Line 

11 Enter the E value (10 6 psi): 
if wood, from Table B-3 

if steel, enter 29 

12 A Enter the I value (in 4 ): 

if wood, from Table B-2 
if steel, from Table B-4 

12B Multiply line 9A by 0.08333, enter result 
12C Multiply line 12B by 0.64, enter result 1 
12D Divide line 12C by line 9E, enter result 

13 Multiply line 9A by 0.0001078, enter result 
14A Multiply line 12A by line 11, enter result 
14B Multiply line 6 by line 6, enter result 

14C Multiply line 14B by line 6, enter result 
14D Divide line 14A by line 14C, enter result 
14E Multiply line 14D by 28,472.22, enter result 

15 Divide line 14E by line 13, enter result 

16 Take the square root of line 15, enter result 

17 Divide line 12D by line 16, enter result 

18 Multiply line 10 by line 17, enter result 

19 Divide line 2 by line 6, enter result 

20 Multiply line 19 by line 19, enter result 

21A Take the square root of line 19, enter result 
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2IB Multiply line 21A by line 20, enter result 
22 Divide 0.6666667 by line 2 IB, enter result 
23A Multiply line 20 by 4, enter result 
23B Add 1 to line 23A, enter result 

24 Divide 4 by line 23B, enter result 

25 A Take the square root of line 24, enter result 

25B Take the square root of line 25 A, enter result 

25C Multiply line 25B by line 24, enter result 

26 Add line 25C to line 22, enter result 

27 Choose a C value from Table B-l, enter result 
28A Multiply 61.32 by line 18, enter result 

28B Take the square root of line 14C, enter result 
28C Multiply line 28A by line 28B, enter result 
28D Multiply line 27 by line 4, enter result 
28E Multiply line 28D by line 26, enter result 
28F Divide line 28C by line 28E, enter result 

29 Raise line 28F to the 0.8571 power (or use the graph in Figure 
B-3), enter result 



The value on line 29 is the largest half-buried TNT Charge (lb) that the roof can withstand. Enter 
Table B-5 with this value to find the round having an equivalent charge weight equal to or less 
than the value on line 26. 
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Table B-5. Charge Equivalency Table 


Round 

Nomenclature 


Half-Burfed TNT 
Chaise Weight (p>unds) 

US Gun. and Ilowitoer Cannons 


75- mm gun cannon 1-5 

76- mm gun cannon ^.0 

90-mm gun cannon 3.2 

^20-nm gun cannon ^ ^ 

^75-nm gun cannon 42.2 

^05-nm howitzer cannon 71 

^55-nm howilssr ;jiinon 15.34 


8-inch howitzer cannon 


US Mortars 


81-mm 
4.2-inch 


Soviet 


57 -mm 

frag 


0.5 

57-mm 

frag-T 


0.4 

76-mm 

HE 


1.8 

76-mm 

frag 


1.1 

82-mm 

frag 


1.0 

85-mm 

frag 


17 

:00-mm 

HE 


4.8 

:07-nm 

frag-HE 


5.4 

70-mm 

HE 


8.5 

^22-nm 

HE 


10.7 

130 mm 

frag HE* 


10 7 

140-mm 

frag-HE 


8.L 

L 52-mm 

frag-HE 


14.3 

160-mm 

HE 


16,3 



People’s Republic of China 


57-mm 

HE 


0.5 

60-mm 

HE** 


4.6 

70 mm 

HE 


l.S 

75-mm 

HE 


2.2 

S 1 -1.L1LL 

HE 


i.i 

82 -nm 

frag 


1.1 

LU2-mm 

HE 


j.a 


* Content of some rounds unknown. 

** High capaci^. 
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Table B-5. (continued) 


Round 

Nomenclature 


People s Republic ot China 
(Continued) 


Hal" Buried TNT 
Charge Weight, lb 


105-mm HE 
107-mm 
170-miin HE 


13 

3.0 

13 


Others 


Czechoslovakian 

S2-mm frag 

1.3 

CzechostovaMan 

85-mm frag 

1.7 

Czechoslovakian 

100-mm HE 

3.5 

Czechoslovakian 

120-mm HE 

4.5 

Czechoslovakian 

130-mm HE 

5.2 

North K or ear. 

RI-tu m frag 

1 7 

Polish 

122-mm frag 

7.4 

Yugoslavian 

76 mm HE 

1.6 

Yugoslavian 

82-mm HE 

L.l 

Yugoslavian 

120-mm HE 

0.9 

Finnish 

160-mm HE 

9.3 

French 

100-mm HEF 

11 

French 

120-mm HE*** 

9.7 

French 

155-mm HE 

17.5 

Israeli 

81-mm HE 

4.9 

Israeli 

88-mm HE 

1.9 

Italian 

81-mm HE 

4.9 


***Heavy. 

EXAMPLES USING THE DESIGN PROCEDURE 
WOOD STRINGER ROOF 
Problem 


The 2-76th Infantry is about to relieve another battalion from defensive positions as shown in 
figure B-4. The 1st Platoon of the A/52d Engineers is supporting the 2-76th. As its platoon 
leader, you have been asked to find how much protection such positions give against the contact 
burst of an HE round. 

You first estimate that the 16-inch-deep soil cover (sand) weighs 100 lb/cf. You then note that 
the roof is made of 4 by 4 stringers, laid side-by-side over a span of 88.75 inches. 
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Line 


£ 


Wood Stringer Roof Procedure 

The soil unit weight (lb.4;f) is 
The depth of aoil cover (ft) is 


Fron Table B-2, the 3 value (in*) for 4 s 4s is 

4 Since the 4 £ 4s are laid sice by side, the stringer spacing (in) is equal 
to their actual width or J.5 in 

j Fron Table B-3, the F3 value (psi) for Southern Pine is 

5 The stringer span length (fti is 

7 Line 1 line 4 = 100 k 5.5 = 

8 T ,in;= 7 7 . inft 7= 350 x I 33 = 

9^ Line 8 x .ine <5 = 453.3 n 7.4= 

93 Line r, line 6 = 5,444.7 n 7.4 = 

92 Line9B - 8 = 25,490.78 - 8 = 


100 


1 5in + 12in 
= 1.35 


7.15 


3.3 


<5,000 


£8.75 in e 12 in 
"7.4 

_350 

455.5 

5,444.7 


25,490.78 


3,135.25 
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9n I in* 9C r lirte 3 = 3.1 ae.35 : 7.1 G = 


■145.64 


9 E 

SF 

10 

11 

12A 

12B 

170 

12D 

1 b 

14A 

14B 

MC 

14D 

14E 

15 

IB 

17 

13 

15 

20 


Line 9Dr line b =445.64 rB f OOO = 

Li n-e 9E /a lue 0.0743 a greater tha n Q and less than 1.0, therefore 
fjjyteed to line 1 0. 

Froiri Figure 6-2 using the^i = ' curve, the line 10 value 'Sfsee 
example in Fiyurt B-&I 

r rom Table D-3. the E value (10 4 |j&i) fui Suullitrri- Pine la 

From Table B-2, the I value (in*' for 4 > 4s is 

Lire 9A K 0.06333 “ 3 444. / X U.-U8333 - 

I inn 1 7P v 0 64 = 267 05 > 0.64. - 

Line 12 Ct line 9E - 1E3.71 t 0.3743 - 

Line 9A x O.QOOI 078 = 3.-444,7 x 0.0001078 = 

Line 1 24 x lino 11 - 12.51 a 1.76 - 
Lint: 6 x liriH 0-74x74 = 

Line 14Bx lire 6 = 54.7S x7.4 = 

Lire 14A-: line 1 40 - 52.0176-405.22- 
Line 14 Dm 25,477.22= 0.C5433 X 28,472.22 = 

Line 14Et line 13 - 1,547.02 : 0.37 J - 
The Square ruut of I Tie 1 5 169.87 “ 

Lire 1 2D : ,in& 16 - 2.472.6 * 64.57- 
_irit? 1 G * linK 1 7 36.29x0.93 

_ine 2 - line S = 1.33 - 7.4 = 

.me l 9 x hntd l y - [j.i /y / i tj.i /y / - 


0 0743 


083 
1.7& 
12.51 
2 6/. 05 

1B3.71 

24-72.6 

0.371 

22.0176 

_ 5 4 - 7 ^ 
405.22 

0 05433 
1,547.02 
4,1 G9.3 7 
04.6? 
38.29 
Sij.C' 

0.1797 

O.U323 
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31 A 

"tie square root of lira 19 =J 0.1797 - 

0.4239 

1 IB 

Lina 21A* line 20= D.4239 x 0.0322 - 

0.0137 

12 

0.6666667 * lire 21 & = 0.6665667 * 0.0137 = 

49 59 

UA 

Line 30 0.0323x4 = 

0'292 

23B 

1 + line 23A= 1 +0.1202 = 

1 ■'202 

34 

4-= lire 23B = 4: 1.1202 = 

3.5423 

?RA 

The s&iLjflrt frtnr mf lire 24:^3.5423 = 

1.8821 

2&D 

The square rijiTt ^if 1 ire- 2.S-A. .882.1 - 

1.2716 

ZbC 

Line xJine 24 = 1.3/13 x 3.l>423 - 

4 00 

26 

Line 260 line 22 =4.36-49.69 = 

53.55 

17 

f rom Tabls B-1, the C value chosen ; or begged pit run said 

140 

ISA 

61.32 x line 18" 61 32*J5.B1 = 

2,163.61 

23B 

The sq uar& root of lir-ti 14C J405 22 = 

20.13 

2BC 

Line 20A * Iinh 23B - 2,163.61 Jf 2013 = 

43,£55 37 

1BD 

Linu27*loe^ 140*3.5- 

aqn 


Llna za□ * lina Zb = +BU K&3.b(d - 

20.239.6 

2.EJF 

Lrne Z3C t Line 20E = 43,'S55.97 t 26,239 S = 

l.ti/b 

29 

Enfar FifiU'e B-3 with the line 28F value (1.65) anti lead (he TNT 

charts weiyliollbj |SCC CKOmflt in Fijurri B 2| 

1 .ES 


Or. as an Elternsfe nrethtwl, raise t.EH id :Mb 0 6671 power. 

Solution 

Thus, the largest TNT charge that the roof can withstand is 1.56 pounds. Entering Table B-5 with 
this value, you find that the roof will withstand a contact burst explosion of up to an 82-mm frag 
round (only 1.0-pound charge size) excluding the 76-mm HE round (1.8-pound charge site). 

STEEL STRINGER ROOF 
Problem 

The 2-76th Infantry will occupy the positions described in the first example for an extended 
period of time. Thus, the battalion commander has ordered the 1st Platoon of the A/52d 
Engineers to construct a tactical operations center. This structure must have at least 10 by 12 feet 
of floor space and be capable of defeating a contact burst of a Soviet 152-mm round. The S2 of 
the A/52d Engineers reports that 13 undamaged 8-inch by 6 Vi -inch wide flange beams have been 
found. They are long enough to span 10 feet and can be salvaged from the remains of a nearby 
demolished railroad bridge. 
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As platoon leader, you are to design a roof for the tactical operations center using these beams as 
stringers. You plan to place five of the stringers on 36-inch centers and cover them with a 4 by 4 
wood deck. You use the same bagged sand as described in the first example. You begin your 
design by assuming that the soil cover will be 3 feet deep. 

Steel Stringer Roof Procedure 


Line 

1 Tns soil unit weight {lb/'ct) is 

2 Tne assumed depth of soil sever fftf is 

3 From table B 4, the S vaiue iin-4 ; or the 8 x &'/: steel is 

4 The sringer spacing (in| :i> 

5 For steel stringers, the FS value ipsi} is 

6 The stringer span length (ft) is 

7 Line 1 x lire 4= 10Q x36 = 

S Lino 7 k lire 2 ~ 3,&30 x 3 - 

9A Line 8 x lire 6 - 10.300 < 1 0 = 

98 Line 9A * line 6 = 1 08,000 x 10 = 

9C Line 9B : fl-1,380.300-8- 


100 

3 

20.3 

_ 

50000 
_ 10 _ 

3,600 
10,500 
108,000 
1.080,000 
135.000 
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Lins 

3D Line 5Cf ine 3 = 1 35,030 * 2Q.Q = 

9E Line &D - line 5 - 5,490.39 1 50.000 - 

9 F Line 9E value 0.1 296 is greater than 0 end less than 1.Q r therefore 

pmceeri to I ine 1 0. 

10 From Figure 9-2 using the ^ - 1C curve, the lire 10 value is (see 

EKam-pJ-a jn Figure B 1 J 

11 For stEel strincers, tne E value j10° psi) is 

1 2A From Tot>le B-4, the I value jin 4 ) for rie 3 >. 6Vi inch steel is 
12h Lmc 3A s 0.00303 = 103,000 x 0.06333 = 

12C Linn J 2B *0-640 * 6.999.64x0,34 - 


1 2D Line 12C t lire 9E = 5.759.77 = 0.1298 = 


1 3 Line 9A x 3.0031 070 - 109,000 * 0.0001078 - 


14A Line 12A x line 1 1 = 62-5 x 29 = 

14B Line 6 x line 6 - 10x IQ- 
140 Line 14B x l-ne 6 = too < 10 = 

14D Line 14A * line 1 40 = ?.M? n - 1.000 = 


1 4t 

15 

16 
17 

13 

19 

20 
21 A 


Une 14U X 2fcl,4 74.22- 2.J3* 2KA 72.22 = 

Une 14b : line 13-66,045.61 11.64- 

Thc square root of line 16 046.1 0 = 

Linn 12D r lint? \G = 44,374.1 9 * 76.46 = 

Line 10 x l-ne 17 - 4-.0bx bB3.3S = 

Une 2 : lire 0 - 3 : 10 - 


Line 10 x line 19 - 0 3 x 0.3 - 


The square root of line 19 



5,490.93 

Q.j299_ 

4.06 

22 

02.5 

а, 3&S.G4 

б, 759.77 
44,374.19 

11.64 
2,192.5 
1 90 
1,000 
0 3fl 

P8 r cwe 61 

5,645.10 

76.53 

560-36 

2,35:0.46 

□.3 

_009 

0.5477 
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Line 

216 

Line 21A x line 20- 0 b4?7 x O.Qfl = 


0.Q4G3 

22 

0.6636667 : lino 21 B - 0.66 6 66 i ) ■ 0-Q4-53 - 


1 3.51 

23A 

Lina 20 * 4 = .09 Jf4 - 


0.36 

23 E3 

1 - line 23A = 1 +0.30 = 


1.36 

24 

4: line 23B = 4 t 1 30 = 


7 94 

A 

The Square root of 1 ine 24 =v^2.34 = 

The snuam rnrcf rif linn 7nA -^1 71 = 


1.71 

25B 


1 .31 

25 C 

Lints 25D k linn 24 - 1.31 i 2 04 - 



26 

Line £5C + line 22 = 3.85 J 13.b2 - 


1 7.37 

27 

Frqrp Table 3 1, the C value cnoseri for me ba£g&d pn run sand js 

140 

20 A 

61 32 r, line 13 - 61 .32 a 2.36040 = 


144,130.21 

250 

The square oat of ine 140 -_^jl jGOO = 


31 B2 

23 C 

Line Z3A x line 2SB = 144,1 30.21 x 31-62 - 


4,557.397.24 

2iO 

Line If x lira 4 = 140 x 3B = 


5,040 

Til 

Lino 26D x line 26 = 6,040 x 17.27 = 


57,544 00 

24 h 

L:ne JflC ■' Lino ZSF - 4,557.397.24 : S7.f544.aD = 


52.06 

29 

Enlor Figure EJ-3 wth the line 2GF value (b2.£)£ ) and read ihe TNT 
oliurye vwaiylt (lb| (5-ee example in Figure B-25 

23.0 


Or. as an alternate method. raise 52.OS to the 0.357 \ power. 



Solution 



Thus, the largest TNT charge that the stringers can withstand is 29.6 lb. You next use the 
procedure again in a manner similar to that in example 1 to evaluate the 4x4 wood deck. You 
find a line 29 value of 29.64. Enter Table B-5 with the largest of these values (29.6), you find 
that the roof will withstand a contact burst explosion of up to a 160-mm HE round (only 16.3- 
pound charge size). Thus, the roof you have designed will be capable of defeating a contact burst 
of a Soviet 152-mm round. 
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APPENDIX C 

POSITION DESIGN DETAILS 


PRONE POSITION (HASTY).C-2 

ONE-SOLDIER POSITION (DELIBERATE].C-3 

TWO SOLDIER POSITION (DELIBERATE).CM 

ONE' Oft TWO'SOLDIER POSITION WITH OVERHEAD 

COVER [DELIBERATE).C-5 

DISMOUNTED TOW POSITION .C-6 

MACHINE GUN POSITION.C 7 

MO FIT A FI POSITION (81 MM AND 4 2-IN MORTARS).C-8 

WOOD-FRAME FIGHTING POSITION . C 9 

FABRIC COVERED FRAME POSITION .C-12 

CORRUGATED FAETAL FIGHTING BUNKER.C-14 

PLYWOOD PERIMETER BUNKER.C 16 

CONCRETE LOG BUNKER.C-17 

PRECAST CONCRETE SLAB BUNKER .C-19 

CONCRETE ARCH BUNKER . 022 

COVERED DEEP-CUT POSITION .C-23 

ARTILLERY FIRING PLATFORM (156MM, 17GMM, AND 

B IN ARTILLERY) .C-25 

PARAPET POSITION FOR ADA .C-28 

TWO-SOLDIER SLEEPING SHELTER .C-2B 

METAL CULVERT SHELTER.C-30 

AIRTRANSPOR TABLE ASS AU LT S HELTE ft.C-31 

TIMBER POST BJfilED SHELTEH.C-34 

MODULAR TIMBER FRAME SHELTER.U-jJb 

TIMBER PHAME BURIED SHELTER..C-36 

ABOVEGROLINn CAVITY WAIJ 5HFLTFH C-37 

STEEL FRAME/FABRIC-COVEHED SHELTER.C-39 

HARDENED FRAME,■'FABRIC SHELTER.C-41 

RECTANGULAR FABRIC/FRAME SHtLltft.C-44 

CONCRETE ARCH SHELTER.C 46 

METAL PIPE ARCH SHELTER .C-49 

STEEL LANDING MAT WALL.C-61 

EARTH WALLS.C-&1 

SUILCbMbNI WALL.G-52 

EARTH WALL WITH REVETMENT. C-52 

SOIL BIN WALL WITH LOG REVETMENT .C-53 

SOIL BIN WALL WITH TIMBER REVETMENT.0-64 

SOIL BIN WALL WITH PLYWOOD REVETMENT.G-55 

HARDENED SOIL BIN WALL WITH 

PLYWOOD REVETMENT.C-56 

PLYWOOD (OR CORRUGATED METAL) 

PORTABLE WALL.C-GS 

PORTABLE PRECAST CONCRETE WALL.C^ES 

CAST-IN-PLACE CONCRETE WALL .C-GP 

PORTABLE ASPHALT ARMOR PANELS C-fil 

STANDARD FIGHTING TRENCH.C-G2 

VEHICLE FIGHTING POSITIONS (DELIBERATE) . C-fc-T 
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FRONE POSITION (HASTY) 






ONE-SOLDIER POSITION (DELIBERATE) 



slope TD c:rmn 

I F mNT 



GIF^ADt BUMF 
ri'.ICl IfJTKtHUhUM-i 

Ton.. wiurri 

D'-T|- ftT if AM(]L : 




TWO-SOLDIER POSITION (DELIBERATE) 
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CFA'flL, TR=NCH 


m POSITION 










MUKTAK FUSITIUN (SIMM AMD 4,2-IN MORTARS) 




HASTV POSITION 



TYPICAL ACTION 


IMPROVED POSIT ION 



CHU 5 S SECTIO N 

wn-p titji i n= “ _r h 

L 4G-L::E i THE FA":APF l 


!-LC-'L * LC'JR TOWARD 





WOOD-FRAME FIGHTING POSITION {sheet 1 of 3) 
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W003-FRAME FIGHTING POSITION (sheet 2 of 3) 
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WOOD-FRAME FIGHTING POSITION |3heet 3 Of 3] 
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WOOD F=!AME DETAILS 















FABRIC-COVERED FRAME POSITION (sheet 1 of 2 } 
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CORRUGATED METAL FIGHTING BUNKER (sheet 1 of 2) 
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CORRUGATED METAL FIGHTING BLINKER (sheet 2 of 2) 
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DETAIL "B" FIRIMC PORT DETAIL 






PLYWOOD PERIMETER BUNKER 
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CONCRETE LOG BUNKER (sheet 2 of 2 } 
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PRECAST CONCRETE SLAB BUNKER (sheet 2 of 3| 
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PRECAST CONCRETE SLAB BUNKER (sheet 3 of 3} 
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CONCRETE ARCH BUNKER 
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COVERED DEEP-CUT POSITION (sheet 1 ot 2} 
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COVERED DEEP CUT POSITION (sheet 2 of 2) 
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ARTILLERY FIRING PLATFORM (155 MM. 175 MM. AND 8-IN ARTILLERY: (sheet I of 3) 
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ARTILLERY FIRING PLATFORM (155 MM, 175 MM, AND 8-IN ARTILLERY) (sheet 2 of 3) 
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PARAPET POSITION FDR ADA 
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METAL CULVERTSHELTER 
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A1RTRANSPORTABLE ASSAULT SHELTER (sheet 1 of 3) 
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AI RTR ANST O RTA E LE ASSAULT SHELTEK (sheet z of 3) 
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AIRTRANSFORTABLE ASSAULT SHELTER (sheets of 3) 
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TIMBER POST BURIED SHELTER 
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MODULAR TIMBER FRAME SHELTER 
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TIMBER FRAME BURIED SHELTER 
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ABOVEGROUND CAVITY WALL SHELTER (sheet 1 of 1 ) 
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ABOVEGROUND CAVITY WALL SHELTER (sheet 2 of 2 ) 
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STEEL FRAME/FABRIC-COVERED SHELTER {sheet 1 of 2) 
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STEEL FRAME/FABRIC-COVERED SHELTER (sheet 2 of 2 .) 
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HARDENED FRAME/FABRfC SHELTER (sheet 2 of 3| 
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HARDENED FRAME/FABRIC SHELTER (sheet 3 of 3} 
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Appendix D 
CAMOUFLAGE 


DETECTION 

Modern sensing devices detect objects or terrain disturbances 
even though they are well camouflaged. These devices detect 
reflected short-wave and radiated long-wave infrared (ir) 
energy. Special video devices "read" ir energy and detect dead 
or dying vegetation as well as objects painted similar to their 
surroundings. As a counter, special camouflage paint having a 
short-wave infrared response much like natural vegetation is 
available. The long-wave or thermal infrared energy radiated by 
a surface depends on the surface temperature. Hot surfaces 
radiate much more energy than cool surfaces; thus, hot surfaces 
are normally easier to detect with thermal infrared or heat- 
sensitive devices. Certain precautions are taken against 
detection by these devices. 

• Hot objects such as generators, stoves, or other heat¬ 
generating items are not openly exposed. 

• Artificial surfaces are shaded or insulated to reduce solar 
heating. 

• Distinctive shapes or patterns which readily identify the 
type of feature or facility are obscured. 

If natural material is used for camouflage, there are two major 
considerations. First, gathering natural material nearby creates 
voids, changes the appearance of the natural surroundings, and 
reduces the effectiveness of the camouflage. Therefore, limbs 
are cut from several trees, not just one. Also, limbs are cut as 
close to the trunk or main branch as possible. A tree should 
still appear "natural" after branches are cut. Secondly, while 
natural material aids both visual and infrared camouflage 
initially, it loses effectiveness as it dries out. Thus, when 
vegetation is cut for camouflage use, it is watered and/or 
replaced as it withers. The replaced camouflage is disposed of 
so that it does not draw attention to the concealed area. Excess 
soil from constructed positions, waste materials, and any worn 
or damaged camouflage are moved to another area and made to look 
like natural terrain. These materials are also used for 
constructing a poorly camouflaged dummy position. 

Regardless of the materials used to camouflage a bivouac site, 
both visual and infrared capabilities are considered. For 
example, a field fortification constructed of galvanized steel 
is set in a grassy area. During midday, the steel appears 
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unnaturally bright to both visible and thermal infrared sensing 
devices. In the visible range, it reflects more light than the 
grass and differs in color. In the short-wave infrared range, it 
appears darker than the surrounding vegetation. In the thermal 
infrared range, it is much hotter than sod or vegetation. 

Sodding the roof camouflages the position for all three types of 

always possible, artificial materials are used. Paint or nets, 
such as those used on vehicles, may help. Paint protects against 
detection by visible and short-wave infrared devices, but 
shading by nets reduces the thermal infrared signature and thus 
the detectability of the site to heat-sensitive devices. 

Natural Materials 

Natural materials are used for the three methods of concealment¬ 
hiding, blending, and disguising. Indigenous materials provide 
the best concealment, are economical, and reduce logistic 
requirements. For camouflaging, natural materials are divided 
into four groups: growing vegetation (cut and planted), cut and 
dead vegetation, inert substances of the earth, and debris. 

Cut vegetation is used for temporary concealment, completing or 
supplementing natural cover, and augmenting artificial cover. It 
is also excellent for overhead screening if cuttings are 
carefully placed to appear as in the natural state. Cut foliage 
wilts and is therefore replaced frequently (every 3 to 5 hours). 
In addition, cutting large amounts reveals the site. Inert 
substances such as cut grass, hay, straw, or dead branches 
require very little maintenance. However, because of their dry 
nature, these items are a potential fire hazard and lose their 
ability to provide infrared detection protection. Inert 
materials are ideal when vegetation is dormant. 

Other substances such as soil, sand, and gravel are used to 
change or add color, provide coarse texture, simulate cleared 
areas, or create shapes. Debris such as boxes, tin cans, old 
bottles and junkyard items are also used for camouflage in some 
cases. In winter, snow is used, but some differences are 
expected between undisturbed and reworked snow, especially with 
infrared detection devices. 

Man-Made Materials 

Man-made materials fall into three categories: hiding and 
screening, garnishing and texturing, and coloring. 
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Hiding and screening materials include prefabricated nets, net 
sets, wire netting, snow fencing, truck tarpaulins, smoke, and 
so forth. Generally, these materials are most effective when 
used to blend with natural overhead or lateral cover. 

Garnishing and texturing materials are used to add the desired 
texture to such items as nets and screens. Examples of such 
materials are gravel, cinders, sawdust, fabric strips, feathers, 
wood shoring, and Spanish moss. 

Coloring with standard camouflage paint, available in ten colors 
in addition to black and white, allows selecting a color scheme 
which blends with any natural surrounding. Normally, standard 
camouflage paint has a dull finish, is nonfading, possesses a 
certain degree of infrared reflectivity, covers in one coat, and 
lasts approximately 9 months. If this paint is not available, 
other materials such as crankcase oil, grease, or field- 
expedient paint can be used as a stopgap measure. 

FIELD SITE DEVELOPMENT 

The four stages in the development of a field site are planning, 
occupation, maintenance, and evacuation. Since units often move 
without an opportunity to plan, the first stage is sometimes 
eliminated. In that case, the five points listed in the 
following paragraph are satisfied after arrival to the area. 

Planning 

Because of the frequent halts characteristic of modern mobile 
warfare, planning is difficult. Since there is seldom time or 
facilities available for elaborate construction, sites are 
quickly entered and evacuated. However, no matter how swift the 
operation or how limited the time and facilities, the unit 
commander plans for concealment. The general area of the halt is 
determined by the tactical plan. Prior to entering the area, the 
quartering party becomes familiar with the terrain pattern 
through a careful study of maps and aerial photographs. The 
party is also fully acquainted with the tactical plan and the 
camouflage requirements. The five critical points for the party 
are : 


• Unit mission. 

• Access routes. 

• Existing concealment. 

• Area size. 

• Concealment of all-around position defense. 
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Camouflage begins before the unit moves in to occupy the site. 
Vehicles are carefully controlled in their movements so telltale 
tracks do not lead directly to a camouflaged position. All 
traffic moves on existing roads or trails or follows tree lines. 

Occupation 

Occupation is achieved with a carefully controlled traffic plan 
which is strictly followed. Guides posted at route junctions, 
fully aware of the camouflage plan, enforce camouflage 
discipline. Turn-ins are marked to prevent widening of corners 
by vehicles. Foot troops follow marked paths as closely as 
possible. The position is sited so that it is not silhouetted 
against the sky when viewed from an attacker's ground position. 
It also blends--not contrasts--into the background. 

Maximum use of trees, bushes, and dark areas of the terrain 
reduces the amount of camouflage required and the likelihood of 
air observation. It is equally important that the concealing 
cover not be isolated, since a lone clump of vegetation or a 
solitary structure is a conspicuous hiding place and will draw 
enemy fire whether the enemy "sees" anything or not. The terrain 
should look natural and not be disturbed any more than 
absolutely necessary. This objective is best accomplished by 
removing or camouflaging the spoil. 

Natural terrain lines, such as edges of fields, fences, 
hedgerows, and rural cultivation patterns, are excellent sites 
for positions since they reduce the possibility of aerial 
observation. Regular geometric layouts are avoided. The 
lightweight camouflage screening system (LWCSS) is especially 
important in preventing identification of recognizable military 
outlines. 

Before any excavation is started, all natural materials, such as 
turf, leaves, forest humus, or snow, are removed, placed aside, 
and later used for restoring the natural appearance of the 
terrain. When a position cannot be sited under natural cover, 
camouflaged covers are valuable aids in preventing detection. 
Materials native to the area are preferred; however, when 
natural materials are used over a position, they must be 
replaced before they wilt, change color, and lead to detection. 

Maintenance 

Next to occupation, maintenance is the most critical stage. If 
the occupation was successful from a camouflage standpoint, 
maintenance is relatively simple. Successful maintenance 
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involves frequent inspection of camouflage; active patrol 
measures for discipline; and, where possible, aerial observation 
and photos. When critical unit activities require congestion of 
troops, such as for dining, the traffic plan must be rigidly 
enforced. It is often necessary to use artificial overhead 
cover, such as LWCSS. Garbage disposal pits are concealed, with 
special care given to the spoil. During hours of reduced 
visibility, it is human nature to relax and assume that the 
enemy cannot see during darkness or in fog; however, the 
maintenance of noise and light discipline, as well as 
camouflage, is important at all times. Failure to maintain light 
and noise discipline may make all other methods of camouflage 
ineffective. Even during periods of reduced visibility, an 
exposed light can be seen for several miles. Any unusual noise 
or noise common to military activity may draw attention to its 
source. 

New thermal imagery technology is capable of detecting equipment 
not covered by thermal camouflage nets, regardless of light or 
weather conditions. Generators, heaters, or any other running 
engines create additional thermal signatures which must be 
limited as much as possible. As a result, stricter camouflage 
discipline is required during the hours of reduced visibility, 
since a camouflage-undisciplined unit will become even more 
recognizable. Wire and taped paths will aid personnel in finding 
their way with minimum use of flashlights. 

Evacuation 

Although evacuation is the last operation at the halt site, 
camouflage does not end when the unit prepares to move out. An 
evacuated area can be left in such a state that aerial photos 
reveal the strength and type of unit, its equipment, and even 
its destination. It is an important part of camouflage to leave 
the area looking undisturbed. Trash is carefully disposed of or 
taken with the unit. Spoil is returned to its original location 
to assume a unit is not engaged when it departs. If engaged, it 
may not be possible to return the site to its original 
appearance. 


CAMOUFLAGE OF UNIT POSITIONS 
Command Post 

Since the command post is the nerve center of a military unit, 
it is a highly-sought enemy target. Command posts have 
functional requirements which result in creating easily- 
identifiable signatures such as-- 
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• Converging communication lines, both wire and road. 

• Concentration of vehicles. 

• Heavy traffic which causes widened turn-ins. 

• Antennas. 

• New access routes to a position which could house a command 
post. 

• Protective wire and other barriers surrounding the site. 

• Defensive weapon positions around the site. 

Primary camouflage solutions include intelligent use of the 
terrain and backgrounds, and strict enforcement of camouflage 
discipline. 

Site Requirements 

The site requirements of a large command post are primarily 
reconnaissance and layout, quartering parties, rapid concealment 
of elements, camouflage discipline, and a well-policed track 
plan to prevent visitors from violating it. Since a large 
headquarters is likely to remain in an area for a greater length 
of time than a halted maneuver unit, the site must be capable of 
being disclosed by changes in the terrain pattern. It is unwise 
to locate a headquarters in the only large building within an 
extensive area of operations. If the command post is located in 
a building, there must be other buildings in the area to prevent 
the target from being pin pointed. 

Communications 

Communications are the lifeblood of a command post. Command 
posts sited to take advantage of existing roads and telephone 
arid telegraph wires are easiest to conceal. When new 
communication means must be created, natural cover and terrain 
lines are used. The use of remote communications should be 
concealed wherever possible. 


Discipline 

After the site has been selected and camouflaged to supplement 
whatever natural concealment is present, continued concealment 
depends on discipline. Tracks are controlled; vehicles are 
parked several hundred meters from the command post; security 
weapons and positions are concealed and tracks to them made 
inconspicuous; all spoil is concealed, and protective and 
communication wires follow terrain lines and are concealed as 
much as possible. Night blackout discipline is rigidly enforced. 
Routes to visitor parking areas are maintained in accordance 
with the track plan. Power generation equipment is also 
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concealed to protect against noise and infrared signature 
detection. 

In open terrain where natural concealment is afforded only by 
small scrub growth and rocks, overhead camouflage is obtained by 
using the LWCSS. Even in desert terrain, broken ground and scrub 
vegetation form irregular patterns and are blended with 
artificial materials. Digging-in reduces shadow and silhouettes, 
and simplifies draping positions or tents. In open terrain, 
dispersion is particularly important. Routes between elements 
are concealed or made by indirect in straight lines. 

CAMOUFLAGE OF CIVILIAN STRUCTURES 

A headquarters within an existing civilian structure presents 
the problem of hiding day movement and concealing the evidence 
of night activity when blackout conditions prevail. Military 
movement in a village or a group of farm buildings is less 
discoverable if kept to a minimum. Attempts to alter the 
appearance of buildings by disruptive painting is evidence of 
occupation and simply reveals a military presence. Erection of a 
small structure simulating a new garage or other auxiliary 
civilian building is unlikely to arouse suspicion. Any major 
changes, however, especially if the enemy is familiar with the 
area, will be closely scanned by enemy air observers. When 
buildings are partially destroyed and left debris-littered, 
installations are camouflaged with debris to blend with the 
rough and jagged lines of the surroundings. A few broken 
timbers, pieces of broken plaster, and a few scattered rags 
accomplish quick and effective concealment. Other debris usually 
available includes rubble, scrap metal, wrecked vehicles, and 
furniture. 


CAMOUFLAGE OF SUPPLY POINTS 

Camouflage of a supply point includes all the difficulties of 
both maneuver unit and command post concealment, plus a number 
of particularly troublesome factors peculiar to supply points 
alone. Supply points vary in size from large concentrations of 
materials in rear areas, to small piles of supplies in the 
forward areas. Large amounts of equipment are quickly brought 
up, unloaded, and concealed, yet are easily accessible for 
redistribution. Flattops are used effectively providing the 
supply points are not too large, time and materials are 
available, and they blend with the terrain. For supply points 
which cannot be concealed, decoy points will often disperse the 
force of an enemy attack. 
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Natural concealment and cover are used whenever possible. Stacks 
of supplies are dispersed to minimize damage from a single 
attack. New access roads are planned using existing overhead 
cover. In more permanent installations, tracks running through 
short open areas are concealed by overhead nets slung between 
trees. Traffic control includes measures to conceal activity and 
movement at, to, and from the installation. Even when natural 
cover is sparse or nonexistent, natural terrain features are 
advantageously used. 

In cultivated fields, supplies are laid out along cultivation 
lines and textured with strip-garnished twine nets to resemble 
standing stubble. In plowed fields, supplies are stacked 
parallel to the furrows and covered with earth-colored burlap 
for effective concealment. Access routes are made along the 
furrow, and no unnatural lines appear on the pattern. 

Camouflage discipline measures at supply points include track 
plans that result in minimal changes to terrain appearance, 
debris control to prevent accumulation and enemy detection, 
concealment and control of trucks waiting to draw supplies, and 
camouflage maintenance. 

CAMOUFLAGE OF WATER POINTS 

Effective concealment of water points and other support 
activities require 

• An adequately concealed road net. 

• Sufficient concealment to hide waiting vehicles. 

• Adequate concealment-artificial or natural for operating 
personnel, storage tanks, and pumping and purification 
equipment. 

• Strict enforcement of camouflage discipline. 

• Control of spilled water and adequate drainage to prevent 
standing pools of water which reflect light. 

Foliage not sufficiently thick for perfect concealment is 
supplemented by natural materials or LWCSS. Concealment is 
required for water point equipment, the shine of water in the 
tanks, and any small open areas that are crossed by vehicles or 
personnel. Shine on water is concealed by a canvas cover or 
foliage. The characteristic shape of tanks is distorted by 
foliage or artificial materials. Camouflage discipline at a 
water point requires a water supply schedule for using units. 
Lack of a schedule, or violation of it, usually causes a jam of 
waiting vehicles which cannot be concealed. 
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CAMOUFLAGE OF CREW-SERVED 
AND INDIVIDUAL FIGHTING POSITIONS 

If positions are expertly camouflaged and maintained, the enemy 
will have great difficulty in locating them until stumbling into 
a kill zone. Natural materials used to camouflage fighting 
positions should be indigenous to the area. As an example, 
willow branches from the edge of a stream will not appear 
natural in a grove of oaks. Since spoil may differ in color from 
the ground surface, it may be necessary to camouflage the soil 
or remove it from the unit area. 

Routes taken by troops to fighting positions are obscured so 
footprints or telephone lines do not reveal the positions. All 
camouflage procedures used for any field location, both visual 
and thermal, are successfully applied and maintained. 

CAMOUFLAGE OF OTHER DEFENSIVE POSITIONS 

Other positions are camouflaged the same way as positions 
located in the defensive area. Positions include those for major 
weapons, special design shelters, protective walls (in some 
cases, obstacles), and trenches. 

CAMOUFLAGE IN SPECIAL TERRAIN 

Special terrain conditions, such as deserts, snow regions, and 
urban areas require special camouflage measures. 

Deserts 

Areas where there is no large convenient overhead cover are 
unplowed fields, rocky areas, grasslands, and other wide-open 
spaces. In certain types of flat terrain, shadow patterns and 
judicious use of drape nets render objects inconspicuous. Units 
in deserts or other featureless terrains are highly vulnerable 
to breaches of light or sound discipline during day or night. 

The eye's capability to reasonably discern stationary objects is 
greatly reduced by this type of terrain. Dust trails from moving 
vehicles identify a military position faster than open, 
stationary, noncamouflaged vehicles. Luminosity at night in open 
plain areas significantly degrades depth perception and, 
dependent upon surface texture, makes visual observation useless 
at long ranges and significantly enhances sound detection 
methods. 
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A desert version of the LWCSS provides concealment against 
visual, near infrared, and radar target acquisition/surveillance 
sensor devices. A radar transparent version of the LWCSS allows 
US units to camouflage radar without degrading operations. The 
desert camouflage net is a complete cover since it depends on 
ground surface imitation, both in color and texture, for effect. 

Snow Regions 

A blanket of snow often eliminates much of the ground pattern 
and makes blending difficult. Differences in texture and color 
disappear or become less marked. Snow-covered terrain, however, 
is rarely completely white. By taking advantage of dark features 
in the lines, stream-beds, evergreen trees, bushes, shadows of 
snowdrifts, folds in the ground, and the black shadows of 
hillsides a unit on the move or halted successfully blends 
itself into the terrain. However, exhaust, ice fog, and infrared 
signatures are difficult to overcome regardless of how well the 
unit is hidden. 

Good route selection in snow-covered terrain is usually more 
important than any other camouflage measure. Because of the 
exposed tracks, skis and snowshoes are not used near the area 
since their marks are more sharply defined than foot tracks, and 
may be discovered with infrared imagery. 
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Firing from behind a wait 



Firing from $ loophole 



Firing from a roof peek 



Position improved with sandbags 



To avoid tracking up the area, personnel, vehicles, 
and material are restricted from open areas. Well 
concealed positions in snow terrain are easily 
identified when the snow melts, unless precautions 
are taken. Light discipline is enforced to prevent 
disclosure of the position. Compacted snow on 
well-traveled paths melts slower than the 
uncompacted snow, and leaves visible white lines 
on a dark background. The snow is then broken up 
and spread out to hasten melting. 

By following communication lines 
or other lines which are a natural 
part of the terrain, tracks are 
minimized. Tracks coinciding with 
such lines are harder to identify. 
A turn-in is concealed and the 
tracks themselves continued beyond 
the point. Windswept drift lines 
cast shadows and are followed as 
much as possible. Straight tracks 
to an important installation are 
avoided. Snow region camouflage 
nets and paints assist in 
camouflage operations. 

Urban Areas 

Because vegetation is scarce in 
urban areas, maximum use is made 
of the shadows available. Outside 
buildings, vehicles and defensive 
positions use the shadows to 
obscure their presence. Troops 
inside buildings observe from the 
shadow side of a window in order 
to be inconspicuous. Combat in the 
urban environment usually produces 
considerable rubble from damaged 
buildings and roads. This material 
is used for obstacles as well as 
camouflage for defensive 
positions. These positions are 
blended into the terrain and 
placed behind rubble as it would 
naturally fall from a building. 
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In urban areas, the prime concerns for individual 
fighting positions are exposure and muzzle flash. 
When firing from behind a wall, the soldier fires 
around cover (when possible), not over it. When 
firing from a window, the soldier avoids standing 
in the opening and being exposed to return fire. 

Also, the soldier avoids firing 
with the gun muzzle protruding, 
especially at night when muzzle 
flash is so obvious. When firing 
from a loophole, the soldier gains 
cover and concealment. The soldier 
is positioned well back from the 
loophole to keep the weapon from 
protruding and to conceal muzzle 
flash. When firing from the peak 
of a roof, soldiers use available 
cover. 


Elevated position 



Position with overhead cover 


The principles for individual 
fighting positions also apply for 
crew-served weapons positions, but 
with the following added 
requirements. When employing 
recoilless weapons (90-mm RCLR and 
LAW), the soldiers select 
positions which allow for 
backblast. Shown is a building 
corner improved with sandbags to 
make an excellent firing position. 
Similarly, another means of 
allowing for backblast while 
taking advantage of cover in an 
elevated position is also shown. 
When structures are elevated, 
positions are prepared to take 
advantage of overhead cover. 
However, care is taken to ensure 
that backblast is not contained 
under the building, causing damage 
or collapse of the structure, or 
possible injury to the crew. When 
machine gun positions are fixed, 
the same consideration as 
individual positions is given to 
exposure and muzzle location. For 


Fixed machine gun position 
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further information on camouflage 
operations, refer to FM 5-20. 
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GLOSSARY 


ABN 

airborne 

FAAR 

forward area alerting radar 

AMBL 

ACE 

airmobile 

FARP 

forward arming and 
refueling point 

armored combat earthmover 




FDC 

fire direction center 

ADA 

air defense artillery 

FLOT 

forward line of own troops 

AFNORTH 

Allied Forces, Northern 



Europe 

FM 

field manual 

AFCENT 

Allied Forces, Central 

Europe 

frag 

fragment 


ft 

foot, feet 

AFSOUTH 

Allied Forces, Southern 



Europe 

GS 

general support 

ammo 

ammunition 

HE 

high explosive 

APC 

armored personnel carrier 

HEAT 

high explosive antitank 

AT 

antitank 

hp 

horsepower 

ATGM 

antitank guided missile 

HQ 

headquarters 

Bn 

battalion 

IFV 

infantry fighting vehicle 

BOC 

battalion operations center- 

in 

inch(es) 

CEY 

combat engineer vehicle 

inf 

infantry 

CFC 

combined forces command 

ir 

infrared 

cGy 

centiGray 

ITV 

improved TOW vehicle 

(NATO term for “rad”) 

KT 

kiloton(s) 

CONEX 

consolidated express 

LAW 

light antitank weapon 

c 0 

company 

lb 

pound(s) 

commo 

communications 

LWCSS 

lightweight camouflage 

CP 

command post 


screening system 

CTT 

corps terrain team 

m 

meter(s) 

Cu 

cubic 

M-MC-S 

mobilit y-countermobility - 
survivability 

CWAR 

continuous wave acquisition 
radar 

mech 

mechanized 

DMZ 

demilitarized zone 

METT-T 

mission, enemy, terrain and 
weather, time, and troops 

Ds 

direct support 

mg 

machine gun 

DTOC 

division tactical operations 


center 

in m 

millimeters 

DTT 

division terrain team 

mph 

miles per hour 

ea 

each 

NA 

not applicable 

EMP 

electromagnetic pulse 

NATO 

North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization 
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NBC 

nuclear, biological, chemical 

OPCON 

operational control 

OPORD 

operations order 

PACOM 

Pacific Command 

PAR 

pulse acquisition radar 

pit 

platoon 

POL 

petroleum, oils, and 
lubricants 

psi 

pounds per square inch 

rad 

radiation absorbed dose; 
“roentgen” 

RCLR 

recoilless rifle 

ROK 

Republic of Korea 

ROR 

range only radar 


SEE 

Small Emplacement 
Excavator 

SOP 

standing operating 
procedure 

STANAG 

standardization agreement 

TM 

technical manual 

TNT 

trinitrotoluene 

TOC 

tactical operations center 

TOW 

tube-launched, optically 
tracked, wire guided missile 

TREE 

transient radiation effects on 
electronics 

US 

United States 

yd 

yard(s) 
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Developing deliberate fighting 
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Survivability consideration for, 3-2 
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In analyzing data, 2-3 
In planning, 2-2 
In setting priorities, 2-4 
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In the offense, 1-6 
Responsibilities, 2-8 
Equipment to be Protected, 2-5 
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Eskimo-style snow shelter, 5-6 
Examples of expedient protective positions 
against initial nuclear effects, 3-8 
Excavation repair, 3-39 
Expedient funnel for filling sandbags, 3-27 
Explosives. See also Boreholes 
As method of excavation, 3-26, 3-28 
Cold region use, 5-9, 5-11 
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Extent of backblast in open areas, 5-22 
Fabric-covered frame position, 4-27, C-12 
Facing revetment supported by pickets, 3-37 
Facing revetment supported by timber 
frames, 3-37 
Field Artillery units 

Equipment protection for, 2-5 
Survivability requirements for, 1-9 
Fighting and protective positions 
Categories of, 3-18 
Definition of, 1-6 
In cold regions, 5-5 
In deserts, 5-4 
In jungles, 5-2 
In mountainous areas, 5-4 
In the defense, 2-7 
In the offense, 2-7 
In urban areas, 5-16 
Firing from a loophole, D-8 
Firing from a roof peak, D-8 
Firing from behind a wall, D-8 
Fixed machine gun position, D-9 
Floors. See Structural components 
Framed building characteristics, 5-18 
Frameless building characteristics, 5-17 
G2/S2 responsibilities, 2-10 
G3/S3 responsibilities, 2-8, 2-10 
G4/S4 responsibilities, 2-10 
Gabions, 5-4 
Grenade sump, 4-3 
Grenade trap, 3-19 
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Hardened soil bin wall with plywood 
revetment, C-56 

Hasty fighting position for APC, 4-13 

Hawk, 2-5, 4-18 
Hide positions, 4-14 
Hull defilade, 4-14 
Indirect fire weapons 
Description of, 3-3 
Effects of, 3-3 

Survivability considerations for, 3-3 
Threat use of, 1-4 

Individual fighting position in snow, 5-10 


Individual fighting positions (deliberate) 
Characteristics of, 4-8 
LAW position, 4-7 
One-soldier position, 4-5 
One-soldier position with overhead cover, 4-5 
Two-soldier position, 4-6 
Two-soldier position with overhead cover, 4-7 
Individual fighting positions (hasty) 
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Prone position, 4-4 
Skirmisher’s trench, 4-4 

Individual fighting positions (special designs) 
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Fabric-covered frame position, 4-27 
Wood-frame position, 4-26 

Initial Radiation Effects on Personnel, 3-6 

Interoperability, 5-24 
Japan, 5-25 

JD410 Utility Tractor, A-6 
Jungle floating piaiform as fighting 
position, 5-2 
Jungle rain shelter, 5-2 

Korea, 5-24 
LAW 

Fighting position for, 4-7 
Use in urban buildings, 5-22 
LAW position, 4-7 
Lean-to shelter, 5-14 
Light infantry units, 1-7 
LWCSS, D-3, D-6, D-7 
Ml tank position, 4-15 

M8A1 landing mats. See Steel landing mats 
M9 ACE, A-2 
M728 CEV, A-3 

M730 Chaparral. See Chaparral (M730) 

Machine gun position, 4-11 
In snow, 5-9 

In urban buildings, 5-22, D-9 
With overhead cover, 4-11 

Machine gun position, 4-11, C-7 
Machine gun position in snow, 5-9 
Machine gun position with overhead 
cover, 4-11 

Maintenance/repair of positions, 3-38 
Major logistics systems and rear areas, 1-8 
Major weapon positions. See Vehicle fighting 
positions, Vehicle protective positions 

Material Thickness, in Inches, Required 
to Protect Against Direct Fire HE Shaped 
Charge, 3-12 
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Material Thickness, in Inches, Required 
to Protect Against Direct Hits by Direct 
Fire Projectiles, 3-11 
Material Thickness, in Inches, Required 
to Protect Against Indirect Fire 
Fragmentation and Blast Exploding 
50 Feet Away, 3-13 
Materials for protection. See Shielding 
materials 


Maximum Span of Dimensioned Wood 
Roof Support for Earth Cover, 3-16 
Maximum Span of Inverted Landing Mats 
(M8A1) for Roof Supports, 3-17 
Maximum Span of Steel Picket Roof 
Supports for Sandbag Layers, 3-17 
Maximum Span of Wood Stringer Roof 
Support for Earth Cover, 3-16 
Mechanized infantry units 
Equipment protection for, 2-5 
Survivability requirements for, 1-8 
METT-T, 2-3 

Minimum Floor Sizes for Firing Weapons 
in Enclosed Areas, 5-23 


Metal pipe arch shelter, 4-36, C-49 
Metal shipping container shelter, 4-31 
Modular timber frame shelter, 4-33, C-35 
Mortar position, 4-12, C-8 
Multipurpose positions. See Special design 
positions 

NATO. See Combined operations 
Nuclear weapons 
Description of, 3-4 
Effects of, 3-3 
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Threat use of, 1-5 

Octagonal trace, 4-21 
One-soldier position (deliberate), 4-5, C-3 
One-soldier position with overhead cover 
(deliberate), 4-5, C-5 

OPORD, 2-8 

Overhead cover. See also Roofs; Cover 
In deserts, 5-5 
In snow, 5-8 
In urban areas, 5-22 
To defeat delay fuzes, 3-24 
PACOM, 5-24 

Parapet position for ADA, 4-17, C-28 
Parapet position for self-propelled howitzer 
and ammo carrier, 4-17 

Parapets 

For mutual support, 3-20 

With major weapons systems, 4-13 


Parapets used for frontal protection relying 
on mutual support, 3-20 
Plywood perimeter bunker, 4-28, C-16 
Plywood portable wall, 4-39, C-58 
Pole revetment, 3-35 
Poncho shelters, 5-3 

Portable asphalt armor panels, 4-41, C-61 
Portable precast concrete wall, 4-40, C-59 
Position with overhead cover, D-9 
Position with overhead cover protection 
against fragments from a 120-mm 
mortar, 3-21 

Precast concrete slab bunker, 4-29, C-19 
Prone position (hasty), 4-4, C-2 
Protective positions 
Against nuclear effects, 3-8 
Definition of, 1-6 
For vehicles, 4-16 
Protective walls 

Cast-in-place concrete wall, 4-40 
Characteristics of, 4-44, 4-45 
Construction of, 4-37 
Earth wall with revetment, 4-37 
Earth wails, 4-37 
Plywood portable wall, 4-39 
Portable asphalt armor panels, 4-41 
Portable precast concrete wall, 4-40 
Soil bin wall with Log revetment, 4-38 
Soil bin wall with plywood revetment, 4 39 
Soil bin wall with timber revetment, 4-38 
Soil-cement wall, 4-38 
Steel landing mat wall, 4-39 
Radiation effects (initial) 

On equipment, 3-7 
On personnel, 3-6 
Protective positions against, 3-8 
Radiation effects (residual), 3-4 
Ramps, 3-30, 4-14 
RCLR (90mm) 

Fighting position for, 4-10 
Use in urban buildings, 5-22 
Recoilless rifle (90mm) position, 4-10 
Rectangular fabric/frame shelter, 

4-35, C-44 

Relationship of radiation dose to distance 
from ground zero for a 1-KT weapon, 3-5 
Required Thickness, in Inches, of Protective 
Material to Resist Penetration of Different 
Shells (Delay Fuze), 3-24 
Retaining wall revetment, 3-26 
Revetments 
Avoiding, 3-32 
In deserts, 5-5 
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Methods to support facing, 3-32 
Types of facing, 3-32 
Roofs. See also Structural components 
Designing, 3-15, B-l 
For overhead cover, 3-20 
Sandbags 

As construction method, 3-26 
Filling, 3-27 

For repairing trenches, 3-27 
For revetting walls, 3-27 
Scoop Loader, A-4 
Security of positions, 3-39 
SEE, A-7 
Sewer systems, 5-16 
Shelters 

Aboveground cavity wall shelter, 4-34 
Airtransportable assault shelter, 4~32 
Characteristics of, 4-42, 4-43 
Concrete arch shelter, 4-36 
Construction of, 4-29 
Description of, 3-25 
Hardened frame/fabric shelter, 4-35 
In jungles, 5-2 
In snow, 5-13 
Metal culvert shelter, 4-32 
Metal pipe arch shelter, 4-36 
Metal shipping container shelter, 4-31 
Modular timber frame shelter, 4-33 
Rectangular fabric/frame shelter, 4-35 
Steel frame/fabric-covered shelter, 4-34 
Timber frame buried shelter, 4-33 
Timber post buried shelter, 4-32 
Two-soldier mountain shelter, 5-4 
Two-soldier sleeping shelter, 4-30 
Types of, 4-30 


Shielding materials 
Brick/masonry, 3-12 
Concrete, 3-10 


Rock, 3-12 
Snow/ice, 3-12 
Soil, 3-10 


Steel/metal, 3-10, 3-14 
Wood, 3-14 

Shielding of M8A1 Landing Mats, 4-40 
Shielding Values of Earth Cover and 
Sandbags for a Hypothetical 2,400-rads 
(cGy) Free-in-Air Dose, 3-13 
Skirmisher’s trench (hasty), 4-4 
Snow cave, 5-14 
Snow hole, 5-15 

Snowhouse with snow block walls, 5-15 
Snow pit, 5-15 


Snow trench with wood revetment, 5-10 
Snow Wall Construction for Protection from 
Grenades, Small Caliber Fire, and HEAT 
Projectiles, 5-12 

Soil bin wall with log revetment, 4-38, C-53 
Soil bin wall with plywood revetment, 

4-39, C-55 

Soil bin wall with timber revetment, 

4-38, C-54 

Soil-cement wall, 4-38,C-52 

Special design positions, 4-41. See also Bunkers; 
Individual fighting positions (special designs); 
Protective walls; Shelters 
Special purpose weapons 
Flamethrowers, 3-9 
Fuel-air munitions, 3-9 
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Special terrain environments 
Camouflage in, D-6 
Cold regions, 5-5 
Deserts, 5-4 
Jungles, 5-2 
Mountainous areas, 5-4 
Urban areas, 5-16 
Staff officers’ responsibilities, 2-10 
Standard fighting trench, 4-21, C-62 
Standard Survivability Estimates for 
Maneuver Units, 2-6 
Standoff. See Triggering screens 
Steel frame/fabric-covered shelter, 
4-34, C-39 

Steel landing mat wall, 4-39, C-51 

Steel landing mats 
As protective walls, 4-39 
As shielding material, 3-10 
For roof supports, 3-17 
Protection characteristics of, 4-40 


Stinger/Redeye, 2-5 
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cover to defeat the delay fuze burst from 
an 82-mm mortar, 3-24 

Strongpoint positions, 4-25 
Structural components 
Floors, 3-14 
Roofs, 3-15, B-l 


Survivability considerations 
Chemical agents, 3-9 
Direct fire, 3-2 
Indirect fire, 3-3 
Nuclear weapons, 3-5 
Special purpose weapons, 3-9 
Survivability equipment, A-l 
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Survivability Requirements, 1-11 
Survivability Requirements for Fighting 
Positions in Urban Buildings, 5-21 
Survivability Requirements for Troops 
in Urban Buildings, 5-20 
Tactical radii of effects of 1-KT and 10-KT 
fission weapons from low airburst, 3-7 
Threat 

Chemical weapons, 1-5 
Deep attack, 1-5 
Direct fire weapons, 1-3 
Indirect fire weapons, 1-4 
Nuclear weapons, 1-5 

Timber frame buried shelter, 4-33, C-36 
Timber post buried shelter, 4-32, C-34 

TOW, dismounted. See Dismounted TOW 
Trenches 

Construction of, 4 _ 20 
Crawl trench, 4-20 
Description of, 3-18 
In snow, 5-10 
Octagonal trace in, 4-21 
Standard fighting trench, 4-21 
Uses of, 4-20 
Zigzag trace in, 5-10 
Triggering Screen Facing Material 
Requirements, 3-23 

Triggering Screen Material Thickness, In 
inches, Required to Defeat Fragments at 
a 10-Foot Standoff, 3-23 

Triggering screens 
Defeating delay fuzes, 3-24 
Defeating super-quick fuzes, 3-23 
Description of, 3-22 
Materials for, 3-23 
Tunnels, 3-18 
Turret defilade, 4-14 

Two-soldier position (deliberate), 4-6, C-4 
Two-soldier position with overhead cover 
(deliberate), 4-7, C-5 

Two-soldier sleeping shelter, 4-30, C-29 
Types of Metal Revetment, 3-36 
Typical standoff framing with dimensioned 
wood triggering screen, 3-22 
Typical tunnel system, 3-19 


Unit positions 
For artillery firebases, 4-23 
For forward logistics, 4-22 
For strongpoints, 4-25 
Unit support systems, 1-10 

Urban Structure Material Thickness, 5-19 

US force involvement. See also Survivability 
considerations 
Against indirect fire, 1-4 
Against nuclear weapons, 1-5 
During enemy attack, 1-3 
In a meeting engagement, 1-4 
In deep attack on rear areas, 1-6 
In retrograde operations or pursuit 
by Threat, 1-4 

On a chemical contaminated battlefield, 1-5 
Vehicle fighting positions (deliberate) 
Characteristics of, 4-14 
Dimensions of, 4-15 
For Ml tank, 4-15 
Parts of, 4-14 

Vehicle fighting positions (deliberate), C-63 

Vehicle fighting positions (hasty) 

Characteristics of, 4-13 
Construction planning factors for, 4-46 
Dimensions of, 4-15 
Vehicle protective positions 
Artillery firing platform, 4-16 
Characteristics of, 4-16 
Covered deep-cut position, 4-19 
Deep-cut position, 4-18 
Parapet position for ADA, 4-17 
Parapet position for self-propelled 
howitzer and ammo carrier, 4-17 
Vehicle protective positions (field artillery) 
Dimensions of, 4-18 
Parapet position for, 4-17 
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Wadis, 5-4 

Walls. See Protective walls; Structural 
components 

Wigwam shelters, 5-13 

Wood-frame fighting position, 4-26, C-9 

Zigzag trace, 4-32 
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